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THE SOCIETY’S NEW ADDITION 





The new fireproof addition to the Society’s building was 
formally opened on June 8, 1934, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon. There was a large attendance and those present ex- 
pressed appreciation of the generous bequests which enabled 
the Society to reach this accomplishment. 


There were on display some sixty portraits of early Vir- 


ginians, including: 
George Percy, an early governor of Virginia. 
George Washington by Thomas Sully after Gilbert Stuart. 
Children of Philip Grymes, of Brandon, Middlesex County, 
painted about 1750. 
Pocahontas, one by Thos. Sully and one by Robert Sully. 
William Randolph II, by Wollaston. 
Peyton Randolph, Speaker of House of Burgesses. 
Peter Randolph. 
Beverley Randolph. 
Peyton Rndolph, of Wilton (4th generation). 
John Randolph, of Roanoke. 
William B. Giles, Governor, by Chester Harding. 
John Dandridge, father of Martha Washington. 
William Dandridge. 
George Washington, by C. W. Peale. 
Martha Washington, by C. W. Peale. 
General Knox, by C. W. Peale. 
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Lafayette, by C. W. Peale. 

Arthur Lee, by C. W. Peale. 

Bashop Madison. 

Presidents Madison and Monroe, by Thos. Sully. 

Zachary Taylor. 

John Marshall. 

Patrick Henry, by Thos. Sully. 

Edmund Pendleton, by Thos. Sully. 

Conway Robinson, by Thos. Sully. 

George Mason, by Guillaume. 

A large collection of engravings, manuscripts, china, glass, 
furniture, war relics, etc. Among them: 

Riding boots of Lord Fairfax. 

Flint lock duelling pistols. 

Part of a suit of armor dug up at Jamestown. 

Dress swords. 

Bell which hung in the belfry of St. John’s Church and was 
rung to call together the Convention of 1775, on which 
occasion Patrick Henry made his famous “Liberty or 
Death” speech. 

A ticket to the Masonic dinner given to Lafayette October 
30, 1824. 

Silver spectacles worn by Patrick Henry. 

Spurs belonging to John Randolph, of Roanoke. 

A lead plate which was buried by the French in 1749 when 
they under Commandant Celoran explored the Ohio and 
buried lead plates claiming the country for the King of 
France. This plate was buried at the junction of the Ka- 
nawha and Ohio Rivers and was discovered in about 1845. 

Diary of Washington, 1790-1. 

Letter of Patrick Henry. 

Journal of the House of Delegates beginning October 7, 1776. 

Proclamation signed by Governor Hugh Drysdale. 

Legal papers signed by Governor William Berkeley, Gover- 
nor Spotswood. 

Letters of Governor George Yeardley, Lafayette, General 
Lee and others. 
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Mr. John Stewart Bryan presided and introduced Dr. Doug- 
las S. Freeman who delivered a delightful and instructive lec- 
ture on General Robert E. Lee, dealing largely with his con- 
nection with our home, the Lee House. Mr. Bryan announced 
that Mr. and Mrs. J. Collins Lee, of Hartford, Conn., had 
offered to present to the Society handsome furniture, portraits, 
engravings, china and other valuables formerly in the family of 
Richard Bland Lee. This collection has since been presented 
and is now in the home of the Society as a memorial to Richard 
Bland Lee and Elizabeth C. Lee, his granddaughter. In the 
collection are small paintings of Dolly Madison and President 
Madison as an old man; also one of Mrs. Richard Bland Lee; 
a daguerreotype of Mrs. Robert E. Lee and son, and 33 pieces 
of India china, imported in 1750; a handsome sideboard, china 
press, desk, sofa, 7 chairs, a French clock and several portraits 
and framed engravings. 

Mr. Bryan also reported several large gifts which enabled 
the Society to complete the payment for all book stacks, a steel 
deck floor over the stacks, and for cleaning and restoring all 


paintings needing attention. 


Now suitably equipped to care for and preserve items inti- 
mately connected with Virginia history, the Society hopes to 
receive other manuscripts and relics for its archives and mu- 
seum. 
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AN ADDRESS 





Delivered by Col. Hunsden Cary on May 25, 1934, on the 
occasion of the laying of the cornerstone of Wilton, 
the new home of the Colonial Dames, which was 
removed from its original site to a new 
location overlooking James River. 





As we gather together to memorialize the transposition and 
re-erection of this ancient home, we are met at the threshold 
by a long line of men and women made illustrious by service 
to their country and their God, and involuntarily our thoughts 
revert to the scenes in which they lived, to the hopes and pur- 
poses that animated their lives. 

The scene in which the men and women of Wilton lived 
is laid in the middle of the eighteenth century. It was the 
high-water mark of the golden age of colonial Virginia. Life 
in the Old Dominion had then become fixed and secure, the 
ruts had been worn smooth by the coach of statecraft, and the 
highways upon which men pursued their lives were clearly de- 
fined and did not cross. The early days of the pioneer had 
passed. The fertile river bottoms had been cleared of forests 
and were now producing great crops. Where once a man dare 
not stir without firearms, ruffled dignitaries rode in coach and 
four to or from Williamsburg. The wilds of Virginia had been 
subjected by Englishmen to their own purposes and made to 
blossom as a rose, and into this land which they had con- 
verted to their own they planted their love of God, their love 
of Country, their love of freedom. And when once these were 
established and the land subjugated, what more natural than that 
civilization should flourish and culture flower in such a realm of 
peace and security. True, there were classes, but they did not 
clash. Along the Chesapeake and its tributaries the longshore- 
men lived by their nets, a cheerful and careless race, who loved 
nothing better than the “horsepenning” festivities when the wild 
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horses on the islands were driven up in the autumn to be penned ; 
there were the small merchants and factors in the infrequent 
towns; the small farmers, corresponding to the yoemen of 
England; and the great planters, to which the men of Wilton 
belonged. In the Valley were the Scotch-Irish and German 
Lutherans, and along the border was the fringe of pioneers. 

With rare exceptions the families of the ruling class in Vir- 
ginia had established themselves in the seventeenth century, 
when they had come over from England, and, with character- 
istic English love of land, had acquired great estates which, 
with the increase of population, gave them great riches and 
power. These men were quick to see that our fertile lands 
lay along our alluvial streams, and as our rivers were then 
(and are now) our natural highways and required no upkeep, 
they built their mansions upon them and erected wharves for 
their convenience. Thus, from each planter’s dock went his 
tobacco and other crops to his factor in London, and in return 
he secured silks, wines, laces and everything that a discrimi- 
nating taste required to make life easy and comfortable, in ad- 
dition to the necessities produced by the plantation. Verily he 
could say: 

“T eat my own ham, my own chicken and lamb; 
I shear my own fleece, and I wear it.” 

Naturally, these men were brave, for their fathers had con- 
quered a wilderness; they were honest, because they were En- 
glishmen ; they spoke the truth, as a high civilization demands. 
And these are not qualities to be lightly passed by. 

To make this condition of society secure, their lands were 
entailed to their sons; and to make their sons worthy of the 
influence and power which should some day be theirs, they 
were well educated, many of them being sent to England for 
that purpose and many to William & Mary. 

Thus they flourished. They rode, they hunted, they fought 
cocks, they raced, they danced, they loved and married, they 
thought and governed. 

These were no tinsel men. When they rode, it was on a 
horse that knew no tiring; when they raced, the best thorough- 
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bred blood of England must be had, as evidenced by the num- 
erous mares and stallions imported to Virginia prior to 1776, 
among them being two winners of the Derby, and the fact 
that the best thoroughbred blood of America today traces back 
to the Virginia importations. And ever they were zealous to 
maintain their rights, and jealous of encroachments of the 
crown. 

The great size of the plantations rendered houses far apart 
and distances great, thereby rendering hospitality a necessity 
and its practise an art. Leisure provided the opportunity for 
culture, and education stimulated its acquirement, so that most 
of the best libraries in America of that day were to be found 
in the manor-houses of Virginia, and the portraits of their own- 
ers were painted by the best artists available. Naturally it 
produced men of transcendent merit and ability. Beveridge, 
in his life of Chief Justice Marshall, says: 

“Out of it sprang a group of men who for ability, char- 
acter, spirit and purpose, are not outshone and have no precise 
counterpart in any other company of illustrious characters ap- 
pearing in like space of time and similar extent of territory.” 

Into the golden glow of this idyllic age came Wilton, for its 
lands were purchased in 1747 and it was occupied in 1753. 
This latter fact is evidenced by a deed from Archibald Cary 
to William Randolph, dated June 4, 1753, which refers to the 
fact that Wilton was then Mr. Randolph’s home; and also 
by this touching inscription recently discovered when the house 
was dismantled preparatory to its removal to this site: “Samson 
Darrill put up this cornish in the year of our Lord 1753”. 
This inscription was written in pencil on top of the paneling 
behind the cornice in the southwest room on the second floor. 
The muted note of achievement of a skilled and reverent ar- 
tisan ! 

“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 

And who were these Randolphs? William Randolph, of 
Morton Hall, Warwickshire, was born in 1651, and came to 
Virginia in 1674, when he was twenty-three years of age. He 
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married Mary, daughter of Henry Isham, and had seven sons 
and two daughters, all of whom were distinguished. Not only 
were their superb characteristics of mind and character trans- 
mitted through their sons, but through the female side of the 
family as well, and these characteristics carry on with a per- 
sistency unequalled. William Randolph I, of Turkey Island, 
was himself Attorney General of the colony, member of the 
House of Burgesses, member of the Royal Council, and among 
the distinguished men descended from him and his wife were: 

Wm. Randolph II, clerk House of Burgesses, member House 
of Burgesses, member of Royal Council ; 

Isham Randolph, of Dungeness, member House of Burgesses, 
Adjutant General of the Colony, member of Royal Council ; 

Sir John Randolph, Treasurer of the Colony, Attorney Gen- 
eral, Speaker of House of Burgesses ; 

John Randolph, Attorney General ; 

Col. Richard Randolph, of Curl’s, Treasurer of the Colony, 
member House of Burgesses ; 

Beverley Randolph, member House of Burgesses for Wil- 
liam & Mary College; 

Col. Peter Randolph, clerk House of Burgesses, Treasurer 
of the Colony, member House of Burgesses, member of Royal 
Council ; 

William Randolph, of Wilton, member of House of Bur- 
gesses, married Anne, daughter of Benjamin Harrison, of 
Berkeley ; 

Peyton Randolph, Attorney General of the Colony, Head of 
the Committee of Correspondence, President of the first Vir- 
ginia Convention (1774), President of first Continental Con- 
gress ; 

Thomas Mann Randolph, Jr., Governor of Virginia; 

Edmund Randolph, Governor of Virginia, Attorney General 
of U. S., Secretary of State; 

Beverley Randolph, Governor of Virginia ; 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, member of Congress, Minister 
to Russia. 
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On the catalogue of graduates of William & Mary College 
are the names of forty Randolphs, descendants of William Ran- 
dolph and Mary Isham. 

Of this remarkable couple Beveridge, in his Life of John 
Marshall, says: “Thus, Thomas Jefferson was the great- 
grandson and John Marshall the great-great-grandson of Wil- 
liam Randolph and Mary Isham. Perhaps no other couple in 
American history is so remarkable for the number of distin- 
guished descendants. Not only were they the ancestors of 
Thomas Jefferson and John Marshall, but also of “Light Horse 
Harry” Lee, of Revolutionary fame, Edmund Randolph, Wash- 
ington’s first Attorney General, John Randolph of Roanoke, 
George Randolph, Secretary of War under the Confederate 
Government, and General Robert E. Lee, the great Southern 
military leader of the Civil War.” 


And not only were these Randolphs great civilians, they were 
also outstanding churchmen. Bishop Meade, in his “Old 
Churches and Families of Virginia,” says of them: “The 
connection of so many of the Randolphs, not only with the 
Episcopal Church, but ministry, both in England and America, 
merits some special notice of the family.” He then refers to 
many members of the family, among them the Bishop Ran- 
dolph who was “first Archdeacon of Jersey, then Bishop of 
Oxford, and then of London.” And to most of us the name 
of the late Alfred McGill Randolph, Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia, is a synonym for all that we love and revere. 

This, then, is the breed that occupied Wilton as a home, and 
its occupants ran true to the traditions and characteristics of 
the family, whose other seats on James River were Turkey 
Island, Tuckahoe, Dungeness, Chattsworth, Varina, Curl’s 
Neck, and Bremo. 

Reverting for a moment to the time when Wilton was build- 
ing, it will be recalled that although this was during the halcyon 
days of the Colony’s existence, yet these days were drawing 
to a close, and soon the note of alarm was to run through the 
colonies until finally they were engulfed in war with the mother 
country. What were the contemporaries of William Randolph, 
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of Wilton, doing at this time, and how were they preparing 
for the then unseen struggle? While Anne Randolph, of Wil- 
ton (called “Nancy Wilton” to distinguish her from a cousin 
of the same name), was being courted by Benjamin Harrison, 
and Thomas Jefferson, in his youthful correspondence, was 
referring to the fact that “Ben Harrison has gone courting to 
Wilton,” what were the men doing who were to play great 
parts in the Revolution? Where was Washington? When 
Samson Darrill was writing his inscription on the paneling at 
Wilton, Washington was on his hazardous journey from Wil- 
liamsburg to the headwaters of the Ohio, bearing a message 
from Governor Dinwiddie to St. Pierre, Commandant of the 
French at Fort Le Boeuf, warning the French to retire from 
the Ohio Valley. And as a result of their refusal Braddock’s 
army was to be defeated and Washington was to become fa- 
mous in his heroic efforts to save the remnants. 


And where were Richard Henry Lee, Patrick Henry, George 
Mason, Edmund Pendleton, Thomas Jefferson, that coterie that 
will live forever ? 

When Wilton was being completed, Lee was then in Eng- 
land being educated. He was to be the father of the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence and mover of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Patrick Henry was just beginning to find himself, and was 
shortly to have George Wythe refuse to sign his application to 
practice law because of his lack of preparation, while Sir John 
Randolph was signing it with a courteous, “Mr. Henry, if your 
industry be only half equal to your genius, I augur that you 
will do well, and become an ornament and an honor to your 
profession.” And Robert Carter was consenting to sign Henry’s 
application only upon promise of careful additional study in 
future. In five years Henry’s name was to be known of all 
men. 

George Mason married Ann Eilbeck, of Maryland, in 1750, 
and was building Gunston Hall, named for his ancestral home 
in Staffordshire, while William Randolph III was building 
Wilton. 
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Edmund Pendleton was the conservative of our radical war- 
like group. He “wished to lop off abuses, not hew down the 
tree,” and opposed the violent counsels of Henry as prejudicial 
to the cause. Yes, conservative until war was declared! Later 
he was to be President of the Committee of Safety, of several 
Virginia conventions, and of the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of Virginia. Now he was sitting as a judge of the County 
Court of Caroline County, practicing law at Bowling Green, 
and training several young men for the law, among them the 
noted patriot, John Taylor, of Caroline. 


John Marshall was not yet born. 


And Thomas Jefferson! He was just a little fellow ten 
years old, going to school at Tuckahoe with his Randolph 
cousins, where his father, Col. Peter Jefferson, at the request 
of his dead friend, Col. William Randolph, was managing the 
latter’s estate and acting as guardian for his children—and all 
without compensation, but because he promised to do so. 


Thus we see Wilton, the charming home of an illustrious 
breed in a chosen land; its occupants men and women of cul- 
ture, refinement, integrity and courage; abounding in hospitality 
and conscious of the obligations of noblesse oblige. What 
wonder that under such a roof-tree Washington should resort 
for conviviality and intellectual diversion, that Lafayette should 
be a guest with a discriminating appreciation of his hosts, that 
Lord Cornwallis should be a visitor, or that Benjamin Harrison 
should resort when he was looking for a bride. Yes, but “Ben 
Harrison,” as Jefferson calls him, was not the only young 
blade that went acourting after Randolph girls, and the young 
Randolph swains likewise exhibited an exceptional discrimina- 
tion in the families to which they resorted for the selection of 
their brides, for, as Bishop Meade says, “the family of Ran- 
dolphs is henceforth to be found mixed up with the Beverleys, 
Harrisons, Jennings, Lees, Grymes, Wormeleys, Nelsons, Bur- 
wells, Lightfoots, Bollings, Spotswoods, Pages, Singletons, 
Flemings, Berkeleys, Stiths, Carys, Jeffersons, Carrs, Pleasants, 
Meades, Hackleys, Woods, Mumfords, Armisteads, and others, 
known and unknown and too numerous to mention.” 
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Small wonder, then, that you ladies of the Colonial Dames 
in the State of Virginia should select Wilton for preservation, 
as the embodiment of all those attributes of man which we call 
virtues and which you wish to preserve. 


And well have you chosen the object and the time for your 
work of preservation, for the hour is here when clear heads 
and sturdy hearts are needed ; when half-baked and experimen- 
tal theories of government must be met and charlatans and 
bigots overthrown; when men must rally to the support and 
defense of the Constitution; when pacifist clackers abroad in 
the land must be told that they are either fools or knaves or 
cowards. Where would this group have been when Patrick 
Henry was crying, “Give me liberty or give me death,” when 
Washington’s army was barefoot in the snow at Valley Forge, 
when this mighty group of which we have been speaking were 
working and fighting for their freedom? Where would this 
modern group have been then? Would they make of us a 
China of the western hemisphere? God forbid. No man 
wants war; it is anathema anathemarum to all thoughtful men, 
and honorable nations will avoid it by every means available. 
But hearken. On the walls of the Congressional Library in 
Washington is a mural tablet which reads, “God has so con- 
structed the chronometry of our lives that there shall be thou- 
sands of minutes between the striking hours.” And just as 
there are “striking hours” in the life of a man, so there are 
striking hours in the life of a nation. 


Today is a “striking hour” in the life of America, and it 
calls upon us with bowed heads and high resolve to rekindle 
at this sacred shrine all those virtues that animated this great 
Randolph family, to the end that peace and justice, truth and 
honor, religion and piety may be preserved among us for all 
generations. And because the blood of this and other great 
Anglo-Saxon stocks still enriches the blood of our people, may 
we not confidently expect that in the hour of trial men of these 
breeds will yet stand forth to lead us. 
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THE CASTLE* 





By Singleton Peabody Moorehead 





Most of the buildings of the Colonial period we see in the 
earliest settled counties of Virginia are of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Because these lovely monuments exist in such abundance 
we are blinded, perhaps, to the scattered fragments of the ar- 
chitecture of the preceding century. The great estates and 
seats, churches and public buildings of the later period focus 
our attention so that we forget what was truly an important 
era of building. Although it had but short duration, it was 
one in which architecture particularly had a distinctive flavor 
and was rich in characttr—feautres which came straight from 
the heart of the mother country and grew on these shores in 
a similar form. By turning to the smaller architecture of 
England in those parts which sent early settlers to Virginia 
it becomes apparent at once that there is something familiar 
and well known in the friendly shapes and forms—charac- 
teristics very reminiscent of the few examples we know he-e of 
that early period. It is unfortunate that more information 
about this era of building in England in those sections is not 
in graphic form of some kind, but on the other hand it is also 





* Foster’s Castle, as it was originally called, was probably built be- 
tween 1685 and 1690 and was the home of Colonel Joseph Foster, who 
was a Burgess from New Kent and sheriff of that county. 

From the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXV, 
pp. 99-100, 210-11 and 330-31 we find that George Webb, son of the 
emigrant Conrade Webb, of London, England, and New Kent County, 
Virginia, married Lucy (widow of Josiah Jones) daughter of Colonel 
Joseph Foster. Their descendants married into many prominent fam- 
ilies, among them being: Fleming (of Rock Castle, Goochland County, 
Va.), Bickerton, Cocke, Shore, Braxton, Gordon, Harrison, Davis, 
Tucker, Purcell, Bryan, Rielly, Jamison, Chamberlayne, Stewart, Wil- 
liamson and others. 

Later the property was owned by Mrs. Maria Brumley and by William 
Payne Waring. It was purchased in 1872 by Dr. J. C. Gregory and is 
now owned by his family and occupied by Mr. Roger T. Gregory. 


R. A. L., Jr. 
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surprising that so much interesting material of the sort in 
Virginia is almost unknown and unavailable in published form. 
For this reason the writer felt urged to record some gleanings 
of a long search for the remains of architecture of that period 
in Virginia. 

When one says that there is mediaeval architecture in the 
Tidewater section of Virginia in almost pure form the remark 
can hardly fail to be arresting, and yet we have such examples 
as “Bacon’s Castle” in Surry County, St. Luke’s Church in 
Isle of Wight County, “Christ’s Cross”* and “Foster’s Castle” 
in New Kent. The latter is the subject of this article. It 
was chosen because it has enough of its original exterior in 
place to permit a reasonably accurate paper reconstruction. It 
was, apparently, altered from time to time and subjected to 
fire which destroyed the original interiors. A short distance 
from our subject is “Christ’s Cross”, almost identical in its 
exterior conformation but so altered thereon as to have lost 
most of the original work. Its interior, however, retains the 
early forms, much of its decoration and woodwork, and its 
framing system. Thus we have two buildings but a few miles 
apart which complement each other to an extraordinary degree 
—one has its exterior, the other its original interior, and by 
presenting both in turn it will be possible to record what must 
have been the substantial house typical of the period—the sort 
of house known as “in the Virginia style” in contemporaneous 
documents. 


As for the dating of “Foster’s Castle” no documentary evi- 
dence at the present has come to the writer’s attention. Such 
material is of great value in ascribing dates to early buildings, 
but only if born out by the architectural evidence. Of the 
two, the latter would seem the stronger, since the earmarks 
of building conventions of the period are too definite, too well 
limited by their identical occurrence in other Virginia struc- 
tures of the time whose dates are based on documents as well 
as on the agreement with the conventional building technique 





* We hope to publish an account of “Christ’s Cross” in a later Mag- 
azine.—Editor. 
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of the time. Judging, then, from such architectural evidence 
it appears reasonable to place this house in the seventeenth 
century. 


The following drawings are in the nature of reconstructions 
of what was the outer form of the building.* Almost all the 
elements appearing therein are expressed in the existing re- 
mains, with the exception of the window infill and glazing, the 
wood entrance steps, the entrance door itself and the dormers. 
These features are inserted to fill out the picture and are all 
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forms used in Virginia houses of the period or in the other 
colonies contemporaneously with them. The shapes of the 





* The windows in the illustration may not be an exact reproduction 
of those in the house in which Foster lived for the present owners 
recall quite distinctly that in 1872 there were two narrow windows 
separated by about one foot of brick in the place of the wide window 
shown in the drawing. The writer feels that an early alteration 
from the casement to double hung sash could account for this change. 
The owners’ recollections also indicate four dormer windows instead 
of two as shown. This again, the writer feels, may have been a later 
alteration. The drawing, however, follows the English type of home 
of the same period. Although the house as recalled by the owners 
with four dormer and the doubled narrow windows may well have 
been the original conformation, architectural evidence of English and 
Virginia precedent has lead to the conclusion as shown on the 
drawing. 
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existing openings suggest the use of casements, currently 
glazed with diamond panes set in lead cames at the time. At 
Jamestown, “Greenspring”, and Williamsburg, leaded glass 
has been excavated from seventeenth century foundations in 
quantity. In Massachusetts we find several examples of win- 
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dow frames divided by wood mullions to accommodate the con- 
ventionally small casement sash. Supporting us also is the 
fact that such methods of window treatment were common 
practice in England before this period. The wood entrance is 
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(side view) 


borrowed almost line for line from an early nineteenth century 
wood-cut illustration of “Bacon’s Castle” made before the orig- 
inal front entrance was removed, while the door itself is sim- 
ilar to ancient examples existing at “Bacon’s Castle” and 
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“Christ’s Cross”. Likewise the dormers follow early examples, 
now preserved only in photographs, at the Wishart House in 
Princess Anne County, and “Fairfield” on Carter’s Creek in 
Gloucester County. 

The great width of the windows on the principal elevation 
of the main portion appears to be unique among examples of 
brick architecture of the period in Virginia. They express 
quite forcibly the need for the mullioned infill as shown, and 
give at once a mediaeval flavor to the whole. The flavor is 
heightened by the two-story wing with its belt course of brick 
breaking over the entrance door head. Such a treatment was 
common throughout the latter part of the mediaeval building 
convention in England, formed a favorite motive in the “Tudor” 
and “Jacobean” styles and as such comes to us not only in 
“Foster’s Castle” but at “Bacon’s Castle’, “Christ’s Cross”, 
“Malvern Hill” and several other buildings here and in the 
other colonies. It is mentioned in various contemporary docu- 
ments and appears in graphic form in maps of the time. 


The brick corbels which receive the cornices are common in 
structures of the period in Virginia. They occur so often that 
it seems reasonable to label them as true earmarks of the sev- 
enteenth century architecture of the section, although they 
should not be confused with a later manifestation of early nine- 
teenth century architecture when they began to be used in 
conjunciion with brick cornices. 

The brickwork itself is of interest since it exhibits the Flem- 
ish bond with glazed headers forming an overall checkered 
pattern on the principal elevations. Although this was a com- 
mon treatment in England, opinion has claimed for it an eigh- 
teenth century employment in Virginia, but its use here would 
indicate for it an earlier period. Below the watertable break 
and on the ends of the main portion the bond is complicated 
and unusual, for it consists of alternate rows of stretchers and 
Flemish bond. In those parts where it was laid up carefully 
the breaking of the joints gives an attractive pattern of a woven 
effect. The brick size is 944 by 4% by 2% inches and lays up 
approximately four courses to every twelve and one half inches. 
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The mortar is a tough aggregate of crumbled burned oyster 
shell and sand with a buff color which sets off the dull red of 
the brick admirably. 

The whole effect of “Foster’s Castle” seems very early in 
feeling. It follows its English conventions closely but ex- 
presses at the same time the new demands on a venerable 
style rising from a different mode of life and climate. Fifty 
or even forty years later the mediaeval conventions of building 
had disappeared for the most part in Virginia, although gen- 
eralities of plan and shape persisted longer. The casement 
windows, the two-story wings or “porch chambers”, the brick 
corbels and breaking belt courses, and the “Tudor” or “Jacob- 
ean” proportions all had faded before the rising popularity of 
the Georgian taste. It needs only a glance at the drawings to 
sense what a definite style already existed in Virginia previous 
to the great building period of the eighteenth century, and 
what a splendid example of the earlier conventions is pre- 
served for us in “Foster’s Castle”. 


The writer wishes to thank the owners for the cour- 
tesies extended to him when visiting the house and the kind 
permission to take measurements of it. 
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THE VIRGINIA SOCIETY OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI’S GIFT TO WASHINGTON COLLEGE 


(Continued from page 210) 


By Mayor Epcar Erskine Hume, U. S. Army 
President of the Society of the Cincinnati in the State of 
Virginia and Assistant Secretary General. 


MEMBERS OF THE CINCINNATI Express THEIR VIEWS 


As required by the Cincinnati’s resolution above quoted, the 
members wrote to the President of the Society expressing their 
opinions as to the gift of the fund to Washington College or to 
some other educational institution. The letters, still among the 
Society’s papers, throw interesting light on the reaction of the 
members to this important proposal. Opinions were divided. 


Lieutenant-Colonels Charles Dabney and Oliver Towles, 
Majors John Hays and Andrew Waggoner, and Captains Jos- 
eph Swearengen, Lawrence Butler, Robert Beale, Joseph Black- 
well, and Thomas Parker agreed to the gift to Washington Col- 
lege, as did also the Vice-President, Lieutenant-Colonel Edward 
Carrington voting as proxy for Captain Robert White. Lieu- 
tenant William P. Quarles stated that “as the Rockbridge Acad- 
emy was already very rich”, he would “prefer that the fund be 
given to Prince Edward Academy” (Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege). Major Joseph Eggleston, Cornet Clement Carrington 
as proxy for Captain Joseph Scott, Jr., and Captain William 
Bentley as proxy for Lieutenant Jordan Harris also voted for 
the Prince Edward Academy. Lieutenant Matthew Clay was 
in favor of the Prince Edward Academy “provided in future it 
take the name of the Cincinnati Academy”. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Kidder Meade, Captain Philip 
Mallory, Surgeon Cornelius Baldwin, and Lieutenant Nathaniel 
Darby were “opposed to any appropriation of the funds other 
than that designated by the constitution of the Society”. 
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Chaplain Alexander Balmain gave his feelings more fully. 
Writing from Winchester in November 1803 he said: 


Am fully persuaded that a majority of the whole Society 
have no right to alienate the funds, or to appropriate them to 
any other object than those to which they were at first appro- 
priated, namely the relief of distressed officers, their widows 
and children. To change this their original destination it ap- 
pears indefensibly requisite that the consent of every individual 
subscriber should be expressly and fairly given. If however 
a majority at the next general meeting should determine to 
confirm the resolution adopted at the meeting in December 
last, I must then, Sir, beg leave to withdraw from the funds 
of the Society, my subscription of seventy-five dollars and 
appropriate it to the Winchester Academy, whose funds are 
small, or to such object as I may judge best. 

I respect as highly as man can do, I respect the virtues, I 
revere the character of our late illustrious Leader and Patriotic 
Hero, the beloved General Washington, just generous impartial 
and solicitous, for the extensive diffusion of useful knowledge 
as that truly great and good man confessedly was, it is un- 
reasonable to imagine that, were he now alive, it would be his 
wish or recommendation that donations for the support of 
Science should be confined to a particular spot, or the funds of 
the Society of the Cincinnati exclusively devoted to a seminary 
of learning which he himself had so liberally and so amply 
endowed. 

A joint letter to General James Wood, President of the So- 
ciety, dated December 1, 1803, was signed by: “John Cropper 
Jr. of Accomack; Geo. P. Bagwell, Excr. of Mr. Poulson, 
decd of Accomack ; Tho. Parker of Accomack; Custis Kendall 
of Northampton ; Geo. Parker, Guardian of Chs. Snead, son of 
Coll. Smith Snead of Northampton, formerly of Accomack ; 
Nathl. Darby of Northampton; and Hesekiah Pitts, Executor 
of John Scarborough, Decd. formerly of Accomack.” The 
letter refers to the communication received under date of Sep- 
tember 20, 1802, from the President of the Society, and those 
dated March 9, and October 25, 1802, from S. Blackburn and 
G. A. Baxter a Committee on behalf of the Trustees of Wash- 
ington Academy. It deplores the plan to alienate the funds of 
the Society as “foreign to the nature of the Society, nor can 
it be conceived to have been within its contemplation at the 
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time of its original formation”. The signers question the right 
of even a majority of the members to “deviate the funds”, 
holding that “the funds of the Society are the result of the 
contribution of individuals for certain specific objects . . . by 
the very terms of the association”. They hold that the Wash- 
ington Academy having received the gift of General Wash- 
ington has already had enough assistance, particularly as other 
institutions are in greater need. The letter continues: 


At the close of that war, which terminated in the independ- 
ence of our Country, this Society was formed. In imitation 
of Cincinnatus of old, that illustrious Personage who had led 
us through its toils & dangers to final & complete success, re- 
signed his sword to resume his plough,—an example chearfully 
concurred in by his brethren in arms! To commemorate our 
affections, which had arisen in the scenes, thro’ which we had 
passed for the remainder of our lives, & to transmit our sense 
of dutiful obedience, ever due on such occasions to the author- 
ity, to the happiness of our Country, to the latest posterity, this 
institution was concurred in. Yet for this, he under whose 
auspices it was formed, & those who concurred in it, has been 
charged with designs hostile to republicanism & the rights of 
our fellow citizens !—Shall we then by an adoption of a meas- 
ure on our part either directly or consequentially leading to the 
dissolution of this Society, give countenance to such imputa- 
tions as is sensible of their truth & justice? Shall we, shall 
our bretheren of this Society, at a period like the present, be- 
come assistants in a system of demolition, which seems to be 
levell’d against every institution, heretofore sanctioned by the 
approbation of Washington? We trust not. 


For the reasons given at such length, those signing the letter 
register their opposition to any dissolution of the Society, to 
any use of its funds for other than the purposes set forth in 
the Institution of the Cincinnati, they oppose he gift to Wash- 
ington Academy, and express a desire that the funds contrib- 
uted by members be returned to them if the purposes for which 
they were given are not to be carried out. 


Faced with such a division of opinion, the meeting of the 
Society of the Cincinnati of December 13, 1803 decided “that 
the majority of this Society cannot be obtained respecting the 
appropriation of the funds”. Nor can we fail to agree that, 
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right desirable though the gift was for many reasons, it was made 
rw , contrary to the spirit of the Institution of the Cincinnati which 
f the required that all members give a month’s military pay “for 
Z by the relief of unfortunate members, or their widows and or- 
— phans”. 
ys When the actual vote of the Society was cast, it was ex- 
tremely close between Washington Academy and Hampden- 
Sydney College, as shown by the following list now among the 
= Washington and Lee University papers: 
tion 
- Members of the Cincinnati who voted in favor of 
ully Washington Academy 
had 1. Gen. James Wood, Prest. pro tem Frederick 
mas 2. Col. Wm, Heth Henrico 
wy 3. Col. Ed. Carrington Richmond 
his 4. Mayo Carrington Cumberland 
aon 5. Jno. Woods Bedford 
me 6. Churchwell Jones Orange 
of 7. Robert Gamble Richmond 
a 8. John White Richmond 
ra 9. John Pryor Richmond 
“ 10. Gen. James Williams Orange 
all 11. Gen. Blackwell Fauquier 
oa 12. Col. Jno. Jamison Culpeper 
a 13. Collin Cook Prince George 
. 14. Jno. Stith Brunswick 
P 15. Gen. Robert Porterfield Augusta 
16. Dr. Middleton Surry 
r 17. Henry Bowyer Botetourt 
0 18. One other whose name I cannot recollect. 
n 
* Votes for Hampden-Sydney 
’ 1. William Bentley Powhatan 
1 2. William Moseley Richmond 
3. Marks Vandewall Richmond 
| 4. Geo. Carrington Halifax 
| 5. Clem’t. Carrington Charlotte 
6. John Scott Halifax 
7. Charles Scott Kentucky 
8. John Harris Powhatan 
9. Jordan Harris Powhatan 
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10. Willis Wilson Cumberland 
11. John Crute Prince Edward 
12. Matt Clay Pittsylvania 
13. Wm. B. Wallace Stafford 
14. Larkin Smith King and Queen 
15. Samuel Coleman Richmond 
16. Tribue [John Trabue] Chesterfield 


Finally the Society of the Cincinnati, at its meeting on De- 
cember 16, 1807, adopted the following resolutions : 


RESOLVED, That when the Society shall be so reduced, 
by death or removal, as to prevent a general meeting of the 
same for the space of three years, to commence on the 4th day 
of July in the next year, that it shall be the duty of such mem- 
bers of the standing Committee as shall be in being at the ter- 
mination of the said three years to declare that the difficulties 
contemplated by the 12th Section of the Constitution have 
occurred, and after such declaration by the said members of 
the Committee, and not sooner, the following ultimate dispo- 
sition shall take effect: 


RESOLVED, That the whole of the funds be presented to 
the Seminary of Learning, denominated the Washington Acad- 
emy, near the town of Lexington, in the county of Rockbridge, 
as an endowment to the said Seminary as now constituted, 
and in like manner in any future elevation of its character, on 
this express condition: that there shall be established and con- 
tinued in the said seminary a military school, in which shall 
be taught (at least) the science of Fortification and Gunnery. 
In failure of this condition the funds shall be vested in the 
Commonwealth, to be applied by the Legislature in like man- 
ner, on the conditions and for the same object, to some other 
Seminary; Provided, always, that whenever such transfer of 
the funds shall take place, all existing pensions, which may 
have been charged thereon, shall continue so charged, and shall 
be secured to be paid according to the terms of the respective 
grants. 


RESOLVED, That the General Assembly shall be solicited 
to pass a provisional law for the purpose of carrying into effect, 
in due time, the preceding resolutions. 


RESOLVED, That the standing Committee shall be and is 
hereby authorized and required to use its best endeavors to 
obtain from the General Assembly the law aforesaid, and that 
Counsel be consulted thereupon. 
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And the said report being twice read, and, on the question 
put on the resolutions severally, agreed to by the meeting. 


On motion— 


RESOLVED, That in future nine members be sufficient to 
constitute a general meeting. 


RESOLVED, That the resolution entered into by the society 
at their meeting on the 28th of May last, directing the stand- 
ing Committee to convert all the Funds of the society into 
money, and invest the same in Stock of the Bank of Virginia, 
be rescinded, and that the said Committee be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to vest the said Funds in such manner as 
they shall deem most advantageous to the Institution. 


RESOLVED, That the standing Committee shall be fully 
authorized and empowered to grant Pensions and relief to dis- 
tressed persons, having in their opinions, claims thereto under 
the constitution of the society, with such limitations as to amount 
and time, as they may deem proper ; and to review, modify and 
revoke pensions heretofore, or which may be hereafter granted ; 
Provided, that they do not exceed in their disposition of money 
the amount of the interest of the funds; and that they to every 
general meeting make report of their proceedings under the 
Resolution. 

But the efforts of other institutions to obtain the funds of 
the Society of the Cincinnati did not cease, even after the de- 
cision that they were to be presented to Washington College. 


At the meeting of December 14, 1813, it was upon motion, 


RESOLVED, as the opinion of the meeting, That when any 
proposition is made that may regard the final appropriation of 
the Funds of the Society, differing from the appropriation 
heretofore made, that each member residing in the State be 
notified thereof, and be required to give a special vote by proxy, 
when he may be unable to attend in person, and that the presi- 
dent of this Society cause due Notice to be given in one or 
more of the public papers & by circular Letters to each member. 


Tue LEGISLATURE ACTS 


The Journal of the House of Delegates (page 66) under 
date of Monday, December 20, 1813, contains this entry: 


Petition of the society of the Cincinnati, stating that, at a 
meeting in December 1807, the members, contemplating a dis- 
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solution of their society at some future period, determined to 
make a final destination of its funds upon such dissolution; 
viz. to present to the Washington Academy, near the town of 
Lexington, in the county of Rockbridge, the whole of their 
funds, on condition that there shall be established and con- 
tinued, in the said seminary, a Military School, in which shall 
be taught, at least, the sciences of fortification and gunnery; 
and that, on failure of this condition, the said funds should be 
vested in the commonwealth to be applied by the Legislature, 
in like manner, to some other seminary; with a proviso, that 
all existing pensions, charged on the said funds should con- 
tinue so charged; praying, therefore (the state of things, con- 
templated by the said resolution, now having taken place,) that 
a law be passed in conformity therewith. 


In keeping with the resolutions of the Society and the re- 
quest made of the Legislature, the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia passed, on February 5, 1814, “An Act Authorizing the 
Treasurer of the commonwealth to Receive into the Public 
Treasury the Funds of the Society of the Cincinnati, for the 
Purposes therein Expressed”. The Act, after reciting the “res- 
olution of the Society of December 16, 1807, and Section 12 
of the adopted Constitution” [i. e. the Amended Institution of 
1784], continued: 


1. “Be it therefore enacted, That the treasurer of the com- 
monwealth, for the time being, be, and he is hereby authorized 
and required, to receive into the public treasury all or any part 
of the funds of the said society of the Cincinnati; which said 
funds, when so received, shall be held by the commonwealth, 
upon the terms, conditions, and under the limitations, set forth 
in the before recited resolutions of the said society, and in the 
twelfth section of their constitution, and for the purposes there- 
in expressed, subject, however, to the future resolutions and 
orders of the said society. 


2. And be it enacted, That the treasurer of the common- 
wealth for the time being, shall be authorized, and he is hereby 
required to pay the several pensions, charged on the said funds, 
as they become due; or any other charge or demand of the said 
society of Cincinnati: Provided, that the same shall not exceed 
the annual interest due thereon, according to the twelfth article 
of their constitution. 


3. This act shall be in force from and after the passing 
thereof.” (Acts of Comm. of Va., 1814, Cap. xxv) 
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The Society not only decided to give its fund to the Wash- 
ington Academy but they made every effort to have that fund 
as large as possible. By a Resolution of February 28, 1816, 
the Treasurer was “directed to proceed without delay to collect 
the debts due the Society, and when collected to deposit the 
money and all funds of the Society as heretofore advised, in 
the Treasury of this Commonwealth”. On December 9th of 
the same year they resolved, “That the Standing Committee be 
authorized to make such application of the funds by loaning 
them, as will be most profitable to the institution, until a final 
application shall be made of them within the objects of the 
institution”. The Treasurer was bonded for the faithful per- 
formance of the duties of his office. 

Efforts continued to be made by friends of other institutions 
of learning to induce the Cincinnati to “change the direction of 
its benefaction”. Notice was given at a preceding meeting 
that this proposition would be made. In the interval injurious 
reports concerning Washington Academy were privately circu- 
lated among the members of the Cincinnati in order to influ- 
ence their action at the coming meeting. Information of this 
movement was communicated by the Rev. William Hill of Win- 
chester in a letter to Dr. George A. Baxter, Rector of the Acad- 
emy, dated November 12, 1818, and similar news reached the 
Academy from other quarters. The Board of Trustees was 
promptly summoned, and on the 20th of the same month met 
and appointed a committee to prepare a circular in defense of 
the institution. This committee reported to the Board on the 
30th a form of circular which was ordered to be condensed and 
forwarded to the members of the Society. 


The Society appointed a committee to consider this matter 


which submitted the following report: 
December 15, 1818. 


In conformity to a Resolution of the Board of yesterday, 
your Committee now beg leave to submit the following report: 


Your Committee have taken into consideration the unani- 
mous vote of the Society, as expressed yesterday in their meet- 
ing, relative to the final appropriation of the funds of this Soci- 
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ety, and seriously regret that this subject should have been 
call’d up after a period of Ten years repost. It has produced 
already in the minds of the members very considerable discon- 
tent, believing, as they do, that having heretofore acted on this 
subject with a large body of this Society, many of whom are 
now dead, and have left no representative competent to act in 
this case, now to disturb the same question would, in the opin- 
ion of your Committee, be a violation of good faith pledged on 
this occasion; and we indulge the hope that no future meeting 
will take any step to call our members together on this subject. 
The Expence and privation to many of us in attending to calls 
of this kind are very great, and to renew them will be an 
aggravation well calculated to loosen the bonds of that brother- 
ly love which prompted the formation of the Society, and thro’ 
whose means such extensive benefits have been afforded to our 


suffering friends. 
Respectfully submitted by your Committee. 


W. WItson, 

Ro. QuARLEs, 
Tuomas PEMBERTON, 
H. Boyer, 

Cuas. Scott, 

Joun Watts, 

W. BENTLEY. 


This report of the committee was adopted notwithstanding 
that a letter was read to the Society from Mr. Thomas Jefferson 
urging the transfer of the fund to Central College, which was 
soon to become the University of Virginia. Doubtless the mem- 
bers felt that the opinion of so powerful an enemy of the Cin- 
cinnati as Mr. Jefferson should not be taken, notwithstand his 
important position. Col. Henry Bowyer, a trustee of Wash- 
ington College, was present at this meeting as one of the Cin- 
cinnati, and as a member of the Society’s committee urged, with 
success, that the former action of the Society be reaffirmed. 
Thereafter there was no further consideration of the gift to any 
other institution than Washington College. 


THE CINCINNATI Funp DELIVERED TO THE STATE TREASURER 


But there were yet other difficulties. On December 19, 1822, 
the Society resolved : 
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That Major J. Gibbon [Treasurer of the Society] be and is 
hereby authorized to draw the interest and dividends on the 
stock of the Society as it falls due, depositing the same in the 
Farmers Bank of Virg’a, and draw checks on the same for the 
pensions as they become due to the several pensioners, until the 
fund money, etc., shall be transferred to the trustees of Wash- 
ington College. 

That Major James Gibbon be authorized and he is hereby 
authorized to invest fifteen hundred dollars, a part of the money 
of the Society now in Bank in Virginia Bank Stock at the Bank 
of Virg’a, taking his receipts therefor, and also that he receive 
the bal. of Hopkin’s debts to the Society, and deposit the same 
as aforesaid. 


Quoting further from the Minutes of the Society, 


The Standing Committee, believing that no future meeting 
of the Society of the Cincinnati, for many reasons, can now be 
anticipated, and fearing that the funds of the Institution will 
be liable to delapidation and diminutions, there being no treas- 
urer or other person authorized to reinvest the Stock as it falls 
due, and believing also that the period has arrived, according to 
the spirit of the Resolutions of the Society in the year 1807, 
when the standing committee, exercising a sound discretion, 
ought to assign over the funds, Records, papers, etc., to the 
Trustees of the Washington College, and they being willing to 
receive the same upon the conditions proposed in a letter from 
Francis Brooke, Vice President of the Society, directed to Coll. 
John Bowyer, and submitted by him to the said Trustees, there- 
upon— 

Resolved, That the funds, Books, records and Papers of the 
Institution be assigned over to the said Trustees so soon as 
the assent of a sufficient number of members of the Institution, 
in addition to those present, shall be obtained, by writing or 
otherwise, as will be equal to the number that will constitute a 
General Meeting. 


Resolved, That Major James Gibbon be hereby authorized to 
correspond with the absent members, and to carry into effect 
the aforesaid resolution as soon as the assent aforesaid shall be 
by him obtained in the manner therein stated, by signing over 
to said Trustees the funds of the said Institution, together with 
the Books, Records and papers belonging thereto by a writing 
under his hand and seal, in the presence of two witnesses, in 
the name and in behalf of the Society of the Cincinnati of 
Virginia. 
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Resolved by the Committee, That to give full effect, and to 
perpetuate the said assignment, a copy thereof, together with a 
copy of the resolutions of the year 1807 aforesaid, and of the 
letter of the Vice President, before referred to acknowledging 
by the said Maj. James Gibbon, under his hand and seal, in 
the presence of two witnesses, before some magistrate of the 
Commonwealth, to be a true copy; be recorded in the county 
court of Rockbridge. 


The names of the following members of the Society of 
the Cincinnati appear on the deed of conveyance as consenting 
to the transfer of the fund of the Society to the “Washington 
Rockbridge Academy” : 

Jno. Watts, Presdt. 
F. Brooke, V. Pt. 
J. Gibbon, Actg. Secy. & Treas’r. 


Jno. Prior Peter Johnston 
Jno. Nelson Jno. Jordan 
S. Tinsley Thos. Pemberton 
W. Bentley H. Bowyer 
J. Trabue C. Carrington 
R. Porterfield Ab. Maury 

R. White. 


“Several members of the Society did not send in their acknowl- 
edgments till late in the year 1823, and some not till 1824”. 


The views of the Society of the Cincinnati respecting the use 
of their fund by the college are well set forth in a letter from 
its Vice President, Judge Francis Taliaferro Brooke, to Col. 
John Bowyer, delegate from Rockbridge County to the Legis- 
lature : 

January 11, 1822. 
Dear Sir,— 

The Society of the Cincinnati is, I think, fast approaching 
its natural dissolution, and I think it would be well to anticipate 
the period at which its funds are to belong to the college at 
Lexington, according to its resolution; which, whatever may be 
my own opinion, there is no prospect of changing to effect; 
though it might be required of the college to institute a class, 
in which the general outlines of the Mathematical Studies in 
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Military Science should be taught, and also in which some 
student should be bound to deliver an oration on the character 
of the institution, and of those who belong to it, in vindication 
of its motives, against the writers in Europe and America who 
have mistaken them. Upon these terms, and upon a proper 
application by the trustees of the college, I am of opinion that 
the funds might be immediately turned over, subject to the 
present annuities of sundry pensioners provided for by the in- 
stitution. 
Yours with respect, &c., 


Col. John Bowyer. Francis T. Brooke, V. P. 


Here for the first time, apparently is there the suggestion of a 
Cincinnati oration to be delivered by a student of Washington 
College (see below). 

The Trustees of the College promptly passed resolutions de- 
claring the purpose of the Board, as soon as the funds should 
become available, to establish a professorship to be called by 
the name of the Society, in which should be taught the sciences 
of Fortification and Gunnery; and also to provide for the Cin- 
cinnati oration (see below). 


On October 2, 1824, Major James Gibbon, the Treasurer of 
the Society of the Cincinnati, carrying out the wishes of that 
Society, transferred the securities to the Treasurer of the Com- 
monwealth, Jeremiah Baker. The following is a statement: 


A General View of the Funds* of the Society 
of the Cincinnati 


The following is the different Denominations of Stock paid 
in Hands of the Cashier of the Farmers Bank of Virginia and 
his Receipt this day, 9th Dec., 1822, Viz: 





2 $ 5,506.39 
VRRIIIR, OD.. ccrctiatiinislcnsiatndaaieitratneirninieiomccanae 6,230.70 

shares Virginia Bank Stock ..................-..--cce-esese0e- 297.00 
10 do. Farmers Bank Stock ............-..-..--.-..-:c-cseccee-eeeees 1,092.50 
Mrs. Wilson’s note of this date on interest.................. 503.00 





* Since the Cincinnati fund was derived from the donation by each 
member of one month’s pay as an officer of the Continental Line, the 
following pay table, established by Act of Congress of May 27, 1778, 
is of interest. The amounts are in dollars. 
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Cran i FRU isis icesciisnicvesiisilcipirihaincihihtannniittiniiti 1,541.98 

Interest on Virginia Stock dividend becoming due on 
the Ist of January, 1823 .. 747.60 

Undrawn dividends on United States stock taken 
from the loan office Books .......... 247.80 
Undrawn the same, January 1, 1823 82.60 
Undrawn dividends Farmers Bank 30.00 
do. do. Virginia do. . 5.25 
Balance of the principal of Hopkins debt .................... 104.00 
$16,388.82 


The Treasurer of the Commonwealth duly receipted for the 
securities belonging to the Cincinnati, and during the next few 
years made several disbursements for the purchase of various 
shares of stock etc. for the fund. 


(To be continued) 





Rank Infantry Artillery Cavalry 

Colonel 75 100 93.75 
Lieutenant-Colonel 60 75 75 
Major 50 62.50 60 
Captain 40 50 50 
Captain-Lieutenant 26.66 35.35 

First Lieutenant 26.66 33.33 33.33 
Second Lieutenant —_— 33.33 _ 
Ensign 20 - — 

Cornet _— —_ 26.66 
Surgeon 60 75 60 
Surgeon’s Mate 40 50 40 


Aides-de-Camp to Major-Generals received $25 in addition. Brigade- 
Majors and Brigade Quartermasters received in addition, $24 and $15 
respectively. The pay of general officers was: 

Major-General $166 
Brigadier-General (infantry) $125 
Brigadier-General (cavalry) $156.25 
Brigade Chaplain $ 50 
Hospital Surgeon $ 90 
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RANDOLPH AND TUCKER LETTERS * 





Contributed by Mrs. Geo. P. Coleman with Notes. 





INTRODUCTORY NCTE 


A small mahogany letter-press, belonging to Thomas Jeffer- 
son, and still containing copies of a number of letters, consid- 
ered unimportant by the various biographers and historians who 
have at different times culled material from its original contents, 
still bears evidence to the eager interest with which Jefferson 
responded to all demands for advice and assistance. Particu- 
larly does this seem to have been the case when the subject 
under discussion was the education of the young American, and 
his views on that subject are very forcibly expressed in the 
accompanying letters, written while he was Minister to France. 





THOMAS JEFFERSON TO Dr. SHIPPEN ON THE EDUCATION 
oF His Son 
Paris, May 8, 1785 
Dear Sir 
I duly received your favor of Dec. 5. and have been made 
happy by the acquaintance of your son who has past some time 
with us in Paris, I have been absent a part of it, in Holland, so 
that I have seen less of him than I could have wished, but I 
have seen enough to attach me to him very sincerely, & to assure 
you he will answer all your expectations & your wishes. I 
inclose you a letter from him. he left us yesterday with mr: 
Rutledge for Brusselles. he seemed disposed to follow in some 
degree a route which I proposed to him. that is to say, after 
seeing the Austrian & Dutch Netherlands, to take for his guides 
thro’ Germany the rivers Rhine & Danube, making, in his tran- 
sit from the one to the other, an excursion to Geneva. to quit 





* Copyright by Mrs. Geo. P. Coleman. 
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the Danube at Vienna, & go on to Trieste & Venice, thence to 
the bottom of Italy, come up it again, pass the Alps at Nice, 
follow the Mediterranean to Cette, then pass the Canal de 
Languadoc & the Garonne to Bordeaux & thence either return 
to Paris or take wing for America as he pleases. he will thus 
have seen the best parts of the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, & 
France & return satisfied that no part of the earth equals his 
own country. He will return charged like a bee, with the honey 
of wisdom, a blessing to his country & honour & comfort to his 
friends. in this number I hope to be classed by him, by you, & 
by Mrs. Shippen, being with sentiments of esteem & attachment 
as sincere as they are ardent Dr. Sir 


Your affectionate friend & humble servt. 


Thomas Jefferson 


JEFFERSON TO WALKER Maury* ON THE EDUCATION 
oF His NEPHEW 


Paris, Aug. 19, 1785 
Dear Sir 


I received your favor of April 20. by mr. Massie on the 22d. 
of July. I am much obliged to you for your kind attention to 
my nephew. his education is one of things about which I am 
most anxious. I think he possesses that kind of genius which 
will be solid & useful to himself & his country. when I came 
here I was not certain whether I might not find it better to send 
for him hither. but I am thoroughly cured of that Ideal. of 
all the errors which can possibly be committed in the education 
of youth, that of sending them to Europe is the most fatal. I 
see [now] that no American should come to Europe under 





* Walker Maury was well known and highly esteemed as a teacher in 
Virginia, at the end of the 18th century, though heartily disliked by some 
of the young gentlemen who were his pupils. He had a school for boys 
in Orange County, which was later moved to the half-ruined building 
in Williamsburg, which had been the Capitol of the Colony before the 
Revolution, at which John Randolph of Roanoke and other boys of 
his class were educated. 
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thirty years of age: & if he does, will lose in science, in virtue, 
in health & in happiness, for which manners are a poor com- 
pensation, were we even to admit the hollow, unmeaning man- 
ners of Europe to be preferable to the simplicity & sincerity of 
our own country. I am well pleased with your having taken 
my nephew among your private pupils. I would have him lose 
no advantage on account of any difference in expence. his time 
begins now to be precious, & every moment may be valued in 
money, as it will retard or hasten the period when he may enter 
on the stage whereon he may begin to reap the benefit of his 
talents & acquirements. my intention had been that he should 
learn French & Italian of the modern languages. but the latter 
must be given up (for the present at least) and Spanish sub- 
stituted in it’s place. I have ordered some books to be sent him 
from London. among these is a Spanish Dictionary. I shall 
send him some of these from here, among which shall be a 
Spanish grammar & other books for his reading in that lan- 
guage. I will point out to him from time to time the course of 
reading I would wish him to pursue & take care to send him 
the necessary books, so far as he happens not to possess them. 
according to your advice I note hereon such French writers as 
I suppose might possibly come within the course you mention. 
I have inserted several books of American travels & hope they 
will be a useful species of reading for an American youth. in 
general you may estimate 12 mos at 2% livres 8 vos at 5 or 6 
livres, 4 tos at 10 or 15 livres, folios at 25 or 30 livres, re- 
membering that what we call a half crown is 6 livres. where 
these prices are departed from, I have noted the actual cost as I 
have found in my own purchases. books cost here about two 
thirds or three fourths of what they do in England. I must 
except Italian, Greek, Latin, & English books. the latter of 
course are much dearer here because they are first bought in 
England. if I can be useful to you in procuring anything in 
this way I shall do it with pleasure. after running the [ ] 
of many booksellers, & suffering numberless cheats, I have at 
length found one who serves me very honestly, and finds what- 
ever I want at the lowest prices. I need not repeat to you Sir 
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how much you will oblige me by your friendly counsels to my 
nephew, for the preservation of his morals & improvement of 
his mind. I am with much esteem Dear Sir 


Your most obedt. humble servt. 
Th. Jefferson 


(Note—Here followed a list of books suggested by Mr. Jefferson.) 


T. JEFFERSON TO T. M. RANpoLpu* on His Epucation 
Paris, Nov. 25, 1785 


Dear Sir 


I am sorry to hear by letter from mr. Elder, that your health 
is infirm, and that it is likely to become necessary on that 
account for yourself, your brother, & cousin to remove to the 
continent of Europe. Edinburgh has the two advantages of 
possessing science in as high a degree as any place in the world, 
and of conveying it in your native tongue. places may be found 
on the continent which may rival it in some branches of science, 
and perhaps in those most interesting to you: but you will lose 
from the imperfect comprehension of what is delivered in a 
language not familiar to you. the difficulties of the language 
will be added to those of the science. however health is the 
first object. I have ventured to suggest to mr. Elder reasons 
for preferring Rome to any other place on the continent. I 
have been led to take this liberty by my sincere friendship to 
your parents, & my wishes that the talents with which nature 
has endowed you may be properly developed & cultivated so 
as to render you useful to your country and an ornament to 
your family. the favourable accounts I receive of your genius 
and good disposition have attached me to your success in life, & 
they will ensure that success if properly improved. honesty, 
knowledge & industry are the qualities which will lead you to 





* That he was assisting in the education of his daughter’s husband was 
not probably suspected by Jefferson in writing the above, but a few years 
later young Thomas Mann Randolph was married to Martha Jefferson. 
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the highest emploiments of your country. [Three or four words 
illegible] . . . . renders life pleasant, & dear. As you 
will perceive by my preaching that I am growing old: it is the 
privilege of years, and I am sure you will pardon it from the 
purity of it’s motives. I shall be happy to hear from you 
sometimes, and will consider it as a proof that you are not 
deterred at the prospect of a sermonizing correspondent. I did 
not know till mr. Elder’s letter informed he that mrs. Randolph 
was at Boston. I am pleased to hear that the change of climate 
is becoming serviceable to her. be so good as to present me in 
affectionate terms to your brother & cousin and to be assured 
yourself of the sincere attachment with which I am Dear Sir 


Your friend & servant 
Thomas Jefferson 


JEFFERSON TO JAMES MAuRY ON THE EpucaTION oF His Own 
DAUGHTERS* IN Paris 


Paris, Dec. 24, 1786. 


Dear Sir 

Your favor of the 17th of Sep. came to hand a few days 
after a dislocation of my right wrist had disabled me from 
writing. I only begin to write a little now, & that with pain. 
your second letter of Dec. 10. is now received. I should be 
happy if any arrangements as to my tobacco could produce 
advantage to you, but having entirely abandoned the man- 
agement of my affairs to my friends in Virginia, I do not 
venture to give any orders from here relative to them. I doubt 
too whether English prices for tobacco would be such as are 
given here, say 14 or 15£ ster. a hhd. for such tobacco as mine. 
Your good mother’s interesting herself on the subject of my 
Daughter is flattering to me, as it is a proof I still retain a 
share in her friendship. I still continue to esteem most those 





*In spite of Jefferson’s confidence that her religious convictions were 
not being affected by her surroundings, his daughter, Martha, later 
wished to enter a convent, but that must have been for a very brief 
period, as her marriage to Thomas Mann Randolph took place in 1790. 
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whom I knew earliest in life. will you be so good as to take 
the trouble to inform her that my daughter is indeed in a con- 
vent, but in one where there are as many protestants as Cath- 
olics, where not a word is ever said to them on the subject of 
religion, & where they are as free in the profession and practice 
of their own religion as they would be in their own country. it 
is a house of education only, where the menial offices for the 
scholars are performed by nuns, who retire at certain hours to 
perform their own religious rites unseen by the scholars. with 
this information I will ask the further favor of you to tender 
to your mother my most friendly respects. I have written to 
mr. Adams by the present conveyance, and taken the liberty of 
making you known to him. my compliments attend on mrs. 
Maury & I have the honour to be with much esteem Dr. Sir 


Yours friend & servt. 
TH. Jefferson 


THOMAS JEFFERSON TO T. M. RANDOLPH oN His EpucaTIon 


Paris, Feb. 28, 1788 

Dear Sir 

Your favour of April 14, 1787. gave me reason to hope we 
should have seen you here this winter. that being nearly passed 
over, I am apprehensive you may have changed your plan, or 
perhaps you have chosen first to finish those courses of lectures 
which are to make a part of your education. This is certainly 
wise but I hope you will not be diverted altogether from your 
purpose of coming here. I troubled you with a letter on the 
6th of July last in which I ventured some ideas on the best 
mode of passing your time for 3 or 4 years to come. on the 
llth of August I took the liberty of suggesting the same ideas 
to your father. I have not heard from him since, but presume 
you have. In any event I shall be pleased to know your ulti- 
mate decision & happy to be useful to you in whatever line you 
may chuse to proceed. I must take the liberty of troubling you 
with the execution of a commission for me. I am making a 
collection of all the Greek authors, and of those editions of them 
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which do not exceed the octavo size. I know that many of 
them have been printed at the Oxford press, and by the Foulis’s 
in Glasgow, and probably at other presses of Great Britain. I 
wish to have a catalogue of all the 8vo and smaller editions of 
them which have been printed in Great Britain, specifying 
whether they have tanslations or not, what is their price, and 
what works of the author they contain, if they contain not the 
whole. I presume that any well informed bookseller can read- 
ily make out a catalogue of these editions. Will you be so 
good as to get some one to do this, and to undertake yourself 
the trouble of forwarding it to me? I shall be happy to hear 
from you at all times, and am with great sincerity Dr. Sir 


Your affectionate humble servt. 
Th. Jefferson 


JEFFERSON TO Mr. STEWART ON THE EDUCATION OF Mrs. 
CotpEen’s Son, Paris, 1789 

Dear Sir 

In the letter which you were pleased to read to me Mrs. 
Colden has treated so superiorly the education of her son, and 
shewn herself so capable of deciding what is best for him, that 
you and I can only suggest facts and leave the judgement on 
them to her. as far as Science is the object of Mr. Colden, no 
place in the world can pretend to a competition with Edin- 
burgh. next to that the Universities of England and America 
present themselves. I have no hesitation to prefer the latter, 
because equal in science to those of England, they are more 
exact in their morals, and give firmer habits of application. 
The French language is unquestionably an important object 
of education. The habit of speaking it can only be acquired by 
conversation. This may be done either in France or Canada 
(for I learn here that the French of the genteel Canadians is 
very pure) while learning the language at home, a young man’s 
morals, health & fortune are more irresistibly endangered than 
in any country of the universe. In Canada he would be ac- 
quiring a knolege of the country and it’s inhabitants which 
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cannot fail to be useful in life to every American. on this 
point I have long ago made up my mind, that Canada is the 
country to which we should send our children to acquire a 
knolege of the French tongue. Manners form another object 
of education. Those of France are the most convenient for a 
person who is to pass much of his life in travelling thro’ the 
different countries of Europe. but for one who is to remain 
in his own country, the manners of his own country are the 
best, & will carry him furthest in the end. in exchanging the 
sincerity of our manners for the duplicity of these, the heart 
loses immencely and the tinsel obtained in lieu of it, can be no 
object with the writer of the letter we have read. 

I must add that an American youth of observation & dis- 
cretion whose resolution would be proof against seduction 
in travelling through Europe would find abundance ‘of cir- 
cumstances of consolation & gratitude to heaven for the part 
of the earth into which it had thrown him. be so good as to 
give assurance that if Mrs. Colden should think proper to send 
her son to this place, I shall with great pleasure render him 
every service in my power. 

I shall send you herewith a No. of the Repository from mr. 
Vaughan destined for you, & have the honour to be with sen- 
timents of the most perfect esteem & respect Dr. Sir 


Your most obedt & most humble servt 
Th. Jefferson 
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THE HUGUENOTS OF MANAKIN TOWN 
AND THEIR TIMES 





An address delivered before the annual meeting of the Hugue- 
not Society of Manakin Town on April 14, 1934 





By G. MacLaren Brydon, 
Historiographer of the Diocese of Virginia 





From the standpoint of the student it is a subject of pro- 
found interest to trace in the history of our homogeneous people 
through more than 230 years the lines of descent and process 
of amalgamation of a group such as the Huguenots, originally 
of alien ancestry and foreign tongue, who came as exiles seek- 
ing refuge upon our shores. Virginia has indeed received its 
reward for that welcome to the stranger in the sterling char- 
acter of the citizenship of their descendants and in their con- 
tribution to the common life. 

That they entered into and became part of the life of their 
adopted country instead of remaining an alien group is a fact 
of our history, and the merging and blending into our Virginian 
stock has become so complete that all that distinguishes their 
descendants today is the Huguenot family names intermingling 
with the English, Scottish, Welsh and Irish names borne by 
the great bulk of our population. It is fitting that those who 
trace their descent from the Huguenots of Manakin Town and 
elsewhere in Virginia should take pride in so worthy an an- 
cestry and that our people of Virginia of other ancestry should 
find cause of gratitude in the contribution of the Huguenot 
stream to our corporate life. 

While the settlers at Manakin Town were by far the largest 
group of Huguenots who came to Virginia, they were by no 
means the first or the last who came. They began coming 
shortly after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685, 
and many sons of Huguenot families came from Great Britain 
in the second generation. Perhaps their first great contribution 
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was to the ministry of the Established Church of Virginia, the 
Church of England. Lewis Latane and James Boisseau, the 
Fontaines, the Maurys, the Pasteurs, John Moncure and others 
spent their lives in its ministry and did noble service in preach- 
ing the Christian faith and upholding the standards of moral 
life amidst the difficult conditions of the formative years of 
our Colonial existence. 

There were other Huguenot ministers whose records, and 
indeed whose names, are barely known today. The Mr. Faux, 
who came in 1695, and Nicholas Moreau, who returned to 
England before 1700 after a few years’ ministry in Virginia, 
make us realize that in addition to those whose names are still 
known among us there were others whose records yet remain 
to be discovered. Thomas Story, the Quaker, for instance, 
gives an interesting account in his journal of the controversy 
he had in 1705 with Andrew Monroe, Isle of Wight County, 
“the Scotch priest,” and James Burtell, “the French priest.” 
This seems beyond question to show that James Burtell was a 
Huguenot, and yet before this mention of him was brought to 
light Burtell was not recognized as a Huguenot name. There 
were perhaps other ministers whose Huguenot origin has been 
lost sight of through a similar anglicizing or misspelling of 
their names. 

It is interesting to note that Colonel William Fitzhugh, of 
St. Paul’s Parish in Stafford County, when sending his son to 
England for education about 1690, wrote his agent in London 
that they boy could speak and write in French better than in 
English and had learned Latin by the French method because 
he had had a Huguenot minister as his tutor. It is perhaps a 
plausible surmise that this Huguenot minister had secured a 
position as tutor in order to support himself while he was 
learning the English language sufficiently to enable him to serve 
as minister of a parish in Virginia. It would be interesting 
to learn his name and later history, but this remains as yet 
among the undiscovered records of that day. 


The question has been asked why the Huguenots who came 
to Virginia, and especially the group who settled at Manakin 
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Town, did not continue their own denominational existence as 
an ecclesiastical organization separate from the Established 
Church. They were as intensely Calvinistic in creed and ec- 
clesiastical organization as the Presbyterians of Scotland. They 
brought two of their own ministers with them, Phillippe de 
Richebourg and Benjamin DeJoux. 


The Colonial government gave them their land, erected it 
into a parish of their own separate from Henrico Parish, in 
order that they might be free from any taxes for support of 
church or poor except what they might choose to impose upon 
themselves, and if they had deemed it necessary they could 
have continued their own separate denominational existence 
under the Toleration Act as a body of his Majesty’s subjects 
dissenting from the Church of England. And yet the time 
came when, while retaining their parish organization, they had 
become simply a parish of the Established Church. 

After the death of their first pastor, Mr. DeJoux, in 1704, 
and the removal to South Carolina of Mr. de Richebourg in 
1707, they sent to Zurich in Switzerland and secured a fellow 
refugee, Mr. Jean Cairon, who continued as their pastor from 
1710 until his death in 1715. But after that date they de- 
pended upon ministers of the Church of England, incumbents 
of neighboring parishes, to conduct their services and perform 
the required official acts and pastoral ministrations. Sometimes 
it was the Huguenot minister, Peter Fontaine; the Frenchman, 
James Marye, or the Spaniard, Antony Gavin—sometimes a 
minister of English or Scottish birth. 


After a generation had passed and the children were grow- 
ing up in the use of English language the requirement was 
made in employing a minister that a specified number of the 
sermons should be preached in French and the rest in English. 
But after the passing away of the second generation from the 
first settlers of Manakin Town there was perhaps very little 
to distinguish their parish from any other small parish of the 
Established Church in the colony in their conformity to the 
doctrine, discipline and worship of the Church of England. 
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The answer to this question can be found in the character 
of the church established in Virginia and in the religious atti- 
tudes and modes of thought which had marked the life of the 
colony from the beginning. The Huguenots were staunch Cal- 
vinists—and Calvinism was the dominant school of thought in 
the Established Church in Virginia, and had been so from the 
first days of the colony. The Huguenots found themselves in 
the midst of a people of kindred spiritual ancestry and of simi- 
lar doctrinal beliefs, to whom Calvin’s institutes meant as much 
almost as to the Huguenots themselves. 

The. only ecclesiastical question that could have arisen be- 
tween the Huguenots and the Episcopalians of the Established 
Church was the question of ordination by a presbytery or a 
bishop, and that question did not loom large in the Church of 
England when her first American colony was founded, nor in 
Virginia for over a hundred years thereafter. Indeed, when 
the Huguenots settled at Manakin Town there was a minister 
of Presbyterian ordination serving as minister of a Church of 
England parish in Lancaster County. There was, therefore, 
nothing in the doctrines of the Church of England in Virginia 
nor in its attitude toward ministers of Genevan ordination that 
would arise as a barrier between them. The Huguenots felt 
perfectly at home in the theological atmosphere of Virginia, 
and the civil and social advantages of being within the estab- 
lishment were obvious. 

Calvinism was the dominant school of thought in the Church 
of England during the reign of Queen Elizabeth and the earlier 
part at least of the reign of King James I. During both reigns 
many of the sons of noblemen and other gentry were sent to 
Geneva to complete their education in the very atmosphere of 
John Calvin’s life and teaching. The name Puritan had been 
given to the strictest and Most Calvinistic of the clergy in the 
Church of England long before the radicals among them sepa- 
rated from the Church and transferred that name to an inde- 
pendent and dissenting movement. 

It is also well known that from the final victory of the 
Reformation in England, at the beginning of Queen Eliza- 
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beth’s reign, until the reign of King Charles II, clergy of 
Presbyterian or Genevan ordination were permitted to hold 
parishes in the Church of England with no requirement of 
reordination by a bishop. The only requirement was the li- 
cense of the Archbishop authorizing the Presbyterian minister 
to officiate and administer the sacraments within the Church 
of England; which license would be given after examination 
into the sufficiency of his education and his credentials of or- 
dination. 

The leaders of the London Company, both clerical and lay, 
when Virginia was founded, were of the Puritan school of 
thought and the first ministers who came were Puritans. Alex- 
ander Whitaker, the minister at Henricopolis in 1611, was the 
son of an eminent leader of the Puritan school, regius profes- 
sor of divinity at Cambridge University. It is interesting to 
note that when the population increased around Henricopolis 
and Bermuda Hundreds, another minister, William Wickham, 
came to share his labors, and it would seem that he was a 
minister of Presbyterian ordination. This seems to be clear 
from the fact that after Alexander Whitaker’s tragic death 
by drowning in 1617, Governor Argall wrote to Sir Dudley 
Digges in England to beg the Archbishop to give Mr. Wick- 
ham “power to administer the sacrament, there being no other 
parson” in that settlement. 

If, as has been suggested, Mr. Wickham was a minister of 
the Church of England in deacon’s orders only, and for that 
reason incapable of administering the Holy Communion, Gov- 
ernor Argall would have been asking the Archbishop to break 
the laws of his own church; and further it would have taken 
no longer time to send Mr. Wickham back to England and get 
him ordained to the priesthood than it took to send a letter 
over and receive a reply. 

It would appear, therefore, more in keeping with the con- 
ditions of the time to think that Mr. Wickham was a minister 
of Presbyterian ordination who had been serving as assistant 
to Mr. Whitaker, and the Governor was writing to ask that 
the Archbishop give him the customary license to enable him 
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to become incumbent of the parish at Henricopolis. If that 
opinion is correct, Mr. Wickham was the first minister of Pres- 
byterian ordination to hold a parish in Virginia. He was by 
no means the last, as several other ministers of presbyterial 
ordination held parishes in Virginia at different times as late 
as 1710. As far as existing records go, it was not until 1719 
that the question of ordination was officially raised in the Es- 
tablished Church in Virginia. In a convention of the clergy 
of the colony in that year the question was asked by the gov- 
ernor if there were any clergy of other than episcopal ordi- 
nation in charge of parishes in Virginia. 


It is true that in 1662, following the example of England, 
an act was passed by the Grand Assembly of Virginia forbid- 
ding ministers of non-episcopal ordination to hold parishes 
within the colony; but the fact that ministers of presbyterial 
ordination continuer to hold the charge of parishes for many 
years after its enactment would indicate that the law was not 
enforced. Possibly the difficulty of securing an adequate sup- 
ply of ministers for the colony’s needs was the reason of its 
non-enforcement. Thomas Doughty held parishes in Virginia 
from about 1649 to 1668 or later, Daniel Richardson was min- 
ister of Hungar’s Parish in Northampton County for a num- 
ber of years until 1676. James Porter was minister of Lynn- 
haven Parish in Princess Anne County from before 1678 to 
1683 and Andrew Jackson was minister of Christchurch Parish 
from before 1690 until 1710. None of these ministers were 
episcopally ordained. 

Perhaps one may find in the Calvinism of the Established 
Church in Virginia the reason why no strongly sustained effort 
seems to have been made during the first century and a quar- 
ter to organize the Presbyterian Church among the many Scot- 
tish emigrants who came into the colony. There were Presby- 
terians in Norfolk in the latter part of the seventeenth century 
and Francis Makemie, the father of Presbyterianism, living on 
the Eastern Shore, turned his efforts toward establishing Pres- 
byterian congregations northward into Maryland and beyond. 
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There were Presbyterians—ministers and lay people at ‘“‘Po- 
tomake”, which I think was in Stafford County, in 1720 and 
afterward.* But the history of the Presbyterian Church in 
Virginia east of the Blue Ridge Mountains begins with the 
movement in Hanover County with Samuel Davies as the fore- 
most apostle, and this movement was developed by the New 
Light group of the Presbyterian Church at a time when the 
New Lights had separated from the fellowship of their more 
conservative brethren and were bitterly hostile to them. 

The Scottish Presbyterians who came to Virginia in its first 
century were members of the Established Church in their own 





*The question of the location of the Presbyterian congregation at 
“Potomake in Virginia” is an interesting one and as yet unsettled. Dr. 
Foote in his “Sketches of Virginia”, first series, pages 355-57, speaks 
of it as the earliest congregation of Presbyterians in the Northern Neck, 
but the location was unknown to him. Dr. James R. Graham in “The 
Planting of the Presbyterian Church in Northern Virginia” (pages 
7-11) is of the opinion that Potomake Congregation was near Shepherds- 
town, now in West Virginia. 

In 1716, Rev. Josias Mackie, Presbyterian Minister of Norfolk and 
Princess Anne Counties wrote an item into his will giving his “more 
schoolastic books of the learned languages as Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
be equally divided between Mr. Henry, Mr. Hampton, and Mr. Mack- 
ness, non-conforming ministers at Poatomoake or thereabouts” (Va. 
Hist. Magazine, VII, 358-61). 

I venture the suggestion that this early Presbyterian Congregation of 
Potomake was in Stafford County for the following reasons. Stafford 
from its establishment in 1664 until the Revolution, began at West- 
moreland County and extended westward covering the watershed of the 
Potomac river. Just where the river flowing south turns sharply toward 
the east, a very large creek called Potomac creek makes in from the 
river. This is the largest creek within many miles, and indeed for a 
number of years after 1607 was thought to be the main stream of the 
Potomac river. The first parish established in this section was named 
Potomac Parish, after the creek. The common custom in early colonial 
Virginia of shipping freight and addressing letters to persons at the 
creeks where their landings were situated grew naturally into a habit 
of naming a locality from its creek. Hence a congregation of Presby- 
terians if it existed in that neighborhood would naturally have been 
for Congregation at Potomac (or Potomake, as it was frequently 
spelled).” 

The suggestion that this early Presbyterian congregation was actually 
in this neighborhood is strengthened by the fact that the Court records 
show that there were Presbyterians in King George County in 1721. 
The Northern Neck at this point is only about five miles wide, Stafford 
County covering the Potomac side and King George, then recently estab- 
lished as a county, covering the Rappahannock river side, each county at 
this point being about two and a half miles wide. If therefore a Pres- 
byterian congregation were established in that neighborhood some of the 
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land and they never looked upon themselves as dissenters. They 
felt at home in the Calvinistic atmosphere of the Established 
Church of Virginia and saw no compelling reason to organize 
themselves under the handicaps of a dissenting body. It was 
only after the beginning of the great revival in 1740 and the 
coming of the great numbers of Scotch-Irish into the Shen- 
andoah Valley that the Presbyterian Church as an organized 
body began to grow strong in the older part of the colony east 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 


In giving land to the Huguenots at Manakin Town, estab- 
lishing for them their own parish, and giving them the oppor- 
tunity of developing their own life, the government of the Vir- 
ginia colony began a definite policy which they continued as 
opportunity appeared, down to the revolutionary period, of 
offering remission of taxes and other inducements to groups 
of foreign Protestants who might desire from economic mo- 
tives, or in the wish to escape from laws repressive of their 
religious beliefs, to come into the freer air of Virginia. From 
the standpoint of the Colonial government every such group 
who came and took up land in the newer counties beyond the 
more thickly populated sections increased the numbers and 





ya ag ag would certainly have lived across the county line in King 
orge 

The following entry appears in the King George County Court Order 
Book under date of January 5, 1721-22: “The Grand Jury’s present- 
ment against Timothy Reading and Sarah, his wife, for not going to 
Church is ordered to be dismist with costs, they alledging to the Court 
that they are dissenters and of the Presbiterian Communion.” 

At a Grand Jury held just previous to this session of the County 
Court, some fifteen or twenty persons were indicted for not going to 
church, some three or four with the further charge of drunkenness or 
other forms of scandalous conduct, but most of them with no charge 
except non-attendance at church. It would almost seem as if, the 
County having recently been organized, a number of Presbyterians living 
within the county were presented to the Grand Jury for not going to 
church as a test of the law. If that were the case, Timothy Reading 
and his wife being brought to trial and the case dismissed would have 
resulted in the dropping of the charge against the others. 

I have found no further mention of Presbyterians in the King George 
recordsbut possibly the records of Westmoreland prior to 1664 and of 
Stafford after that date may if carefully examined give further evidence 
in the matter. It is an interesting subject, and is commended to the 
oem ag of some student who may have opportunity of studying these 
records, 
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wealth of the colony, extended further westward the area of 
settlement, and served as further protection from hostile In- 
dians. 

Notwithstanding the traditional belief to the contrary, one 
does not find in a study:of the laws of the colony, and especially 
after the Toleration Act of 1698 any repressive acts which 
would tend to prevent the immigration of dissenters from the 
established church, and in cases where the enforcement of law 
worked a hardship upon any group of dissenters it can be 
shown, I am convinced, that as a rule the reason for the hard- 
ship imposed is to be found in the attitude of the group toward 
the safety of the colony, or obedience to its laws. 


The explanation of the mildness of the establishment is per- 
haps to be found in the fact that with the exception of one 
clergyman, the Bishop of Lodon’s Commissary, in the King’s 
Council, the whole government of the Colony as far as the en- 
actment of laws was concerned, was in the hands of laymen, 
and no clergyman was permitted to sit as a member of the 
House of Burgesses. And while it can be shown from the 
frequency of appointment of special days of fasting and prayer 
in times of emergency, and from other pertinent facts that 
the Legislature was genuinely interested in the welfare of re- 
ligion in the Colony, their attitude was never prohibition, but 
one of welcome to Protestant dissenters. The importance of 
securing additional immigrants to settle upon the vacant lands 
so constantly being opened up to the west, if no other reason, 
would have been in all probability a strong deterrent from the 
enactment of laws tending to hinder dissenting Protestants 
from coming into the colony. 

Within fourteen years after the settlement of the Huguenots 
at Manakin Town, the House of Burgesses had taken similar 
action for a number of German families who came in a body 
to Virginia and were settled by Colonel Alexander Spotswood 
upon his lands at Germanna on the Rapidan river. The Co- 
lonial government established a separate parish for them in- 
cluding the territory within which they lived, thereby releasing 
them from taxes for the support of the Established Church and 
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permitting them to tax themselves for the support of their own 
worship. 

These Germans later removed into Fauquier County. A 
second group of Germans came to Germanna and then re- 
moved in a body up into the mountains in what is now Madi- 
son County, where they organized their own Lutheran congre- 
gation and erected their church, Hebron Church, which is today 
the oldest Lutheran church in the State. There is no record 
of any difficulty placed in the way of the pastors of Hebron 
Church in their ministrations either to their own congregation, 
or to other German Lutherans who came into the Shenandoah 
Valley. 

There was, indeed, a constantly increasing stream of Ger- 
man Protestants coming into the Valley down to the time of 
the revolution. Lutherans, Mennonites, and others, each group 
organizing according to its denominational customs under the 
protection of the laws of the colony. The German-speaking 
population at the outbreak of the Revolution was indeed so 
large that one whole regiment, the Eighth Virginia, was com- 
posed of Germans with a German of the second generation, 
Peter Muhlenburg, as it colonel and a German Lutheran min- 
ister, the Rev. Christian Streit, as its chaplain. 


By far the largest and most influential body of dissenters 
who came into Virginia were the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians, 
the first of whom came from Pennsylvania. In 1738 the Phila- 
delphia Synod wrote to Governor Gooch of Virginia, asking if 
the Virginia government would interpose any objection to the 
Presbyterians settling and organizing their churches in the Val- 
ley. And upon the assurance of welcome, they began coming 
in great numbers. To them the State of Virginia owes in large 
measure the settlement of Augusta and the counties of the 
Southwest. The Presbyterian Church was by far the strong- 
est in numbers and influence throughout that whole section. 
It is indeed of record that for a number of years after the 
organization of the County and Parish of Augusta there were 
not sufficient members of the Established Church to serve as 
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vestrymen. According to the law of the colony, it was neces- 
sary to have a parish of the Established Church and a vestry, 
if for no other reason than they might make provision for the 
poor and orphaned children, and make presentment to the 
grand jury of offenders against the moral law. Under the 
circumstances, Presbyterian laymen had to perform the duties 
of vestrymen until such time as there were sufficient members 
of the Established Church resident in the county to enable a 
vestry to be duly organized. 


With the close of the French and Indian War in 1763 and 
the opening to settlement of land upon the “Mississippi waters” 
(that is, upon the streams flowing westward into the Ohio or 
the Mississippi), there was increased effort on the part of the 
Colonial government to advertise its attractive features and 
secure “His Majesty’s foreign Protestant subjects” as settlers. 
There are intimations in official records of the time that far- 
seeing statesmen in Virginia, recognizing the great prepon- 
derance in numbers of Presbyterian and “foreign Protestants” 
beyond the Blue Ridge Mountains, were planning for a change 
in the establishment of religion. 

If the Revolution had not occurred with its resultant dis- 
establishment of the Church of England and removal of all 
ecclesiastical restrictions, a change would almost certainly have 
come. All men were accustomed to the idea of an establish- 
ment of religion, and believed in its necessity. From the pre- 
cedent in Great Britain before them of the Church of En- 
gland as the established church in England and the Presby- 
terian Church as the established church of Scotland, it would 
seem at least a plausible theory, which, however, is not as yet 
supported by any available record, that while the Church of 
England would have remained the established church of Vir- 
ginia east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, the Presbyterian would 
have been made the established church in that section at least 
where the Presbyterians constituted the largest and most im- 
portant part of the population. Certainly the Blue Ridge 
Mountains would have been a more easily visible boundary 
between the two Established Churches than the River Tweed. 
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WAR RECOLLECTIONS 


(Continued ) 





By Mrs. T. H. Goodnight* 





A Mossy Rar 


Returning one afternoon from a foraging expedition in 
territory less exposed to the ravages of war, we were dis- 
mayed to find a newly made grave by the roadside near the 
house. We found the house in a panic. The fight had oc- 
curred almost at our door. Mosby had captured the mail, and 
a number of prisoners had escaped with him. A remnant of 
Federal troops was pouring out torrents of abuse on my help- 
less invalid aunt and the faithful servants, giving them until 
dark to get out, when they were going to burn the house. 
Our coming restored confidence. We stood our ground and 
were not further molested that time. We afterwards learned 
through an officer that General Sheridan had refused to sign 
the order. 


Mirroy’s DereEAt—AND AN AFTERMATH 


The rout of Milroy, July 16, 1863, brought us more dis- 
astrously into the conflict than any previous experience. The 
silence of the afternoon and evening of the 15th hung over 
us like a pall. Neither sight nor sound of stragglers and 
raiders, who had hitherto been much in evidence, was omi- 
nous. About dark a young Federal soldier came in with the 
information that Milroy was surrounded, that escape was im- 
possible, and that he was not going to risk his life on a for- 





* We announce with sorrow the death of Mrs. Susan Pitman Good- 
night. She died in August of this year at the home of her son, Dr. 
S. H. Goodnight, Dean of Men, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis- 
consin, at the age of 93 years. During the War Between the States 
her home, “Aspendale”, near Winchester, Virginia, was converted into 
a hospital where she nursed scores of wounded soldiers.—Editor. 
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lorn hope. He gave me his sword, ate his supper, and with 
us awaited results. 

The exodus soon began, headed as usual by sutlers, negroes 
and stragglers. Wagons and cavalry began moving north- 
ward and somewhere in the rout skulked Milroy, fleeing the 
vengeance of the soldiers of the Valley, whose people he had 
so grossly outraged. The Stonewall Brigade, made up of our 
own boys, was advancing from Berryville to intercept their 
retreat at the intersection of the Charlestown road with the 
valley pike a quarter of a mile north of our house. A piece 
of artillery was placed on the railroad bridge awaiting daylight 
to open fire. It began with the first faint streak of light. The 
Federal sharpshooters, taking shelter in a piece of timber skirt- 
ing the Charlestown road, picked off the men on the bridge 
and four gunners fell before the sharpshooters were dislodged 
and four stands of colors captured. 

Meantime the demoralized Federal infantry, deserted by their 
officers and left to their fate, were rushing frantically here and 
there. Some pushed forward to avoid capture; others sought 
shelter from the rain of bullets. As usual, our invalid had 
been taken to the cellar with Mammy and the children. Uncle 
Jim guarded the back of the house, and I the front, to keep 
the rushing tide outside, knowing that their entrance meant 
destruction. I succeeded in turning them to the rear, where 
they found their way into the cellar and the shelter of the 
servants’ quarters. 

The cowed and demoralized crew then proposed firing 
through the windows. I sprang up the steps and poured out 
the vials of my wrath, telling them I despised cowards and 
honored brave men, even if enemies, that they had been war- 
ring on women and children and with the first smell of Rebel 
gunpowder skulked in cellars, that if they wanted to shoot 
Rebels to go out and do it, but if they dared fire a single shot 
through the windows, I’d see that they got no mercy when 
captured, as they would be. 

My threats were cut short by a furious pounding at the 
front door. I rushed to face the invader and found an army 
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surgeon asking shelter for the wounded men falling around 
the house. I hadn’t recovered my balance and turned fire on 
him, saying I’d gladly shelter men falling at their post of duty, 
even if enemies, but I detested cowards taking refuge behind 
defenseless women and children. I told him of their pro- 
posal to fire through the windows. He took the steps, read 
the riot act, and ordered the guns gathered up and stacked. 

Then to me he said, “Your friends have the range and are 
directing their fire upon us, the thing I was trying to avert. 
We must protect the house. Can you find a broom stick?” 
Rushing to his horse, tied at the back door, he grasped the red 
saddle blanket, while I produced the stick and strings. We 
tied it on. He rushed to the front gate, which had an arched 
top, and stuck the improvised flag on the highest point. As 
he stepped into the hall, a grape and canister with its terrific 
shock shattered the gate and we never saw the blanket again. 
The doctor was evidently shocked at his narrow escape, but kept 
his nerve, saying we must not give up. 

I remembered red curtains in one of the rooms. He jerked 
one down and tore it in two, while I produced another stick; 
we tied it on and he rushed to the attic and placed it out of the 
window. We started for the cellar through the hall, when a 
shell crashed through the roof, plowing a hole as large as a 
fiour barrel through roof and wall and falling in the yard back 
of the house, but without exploding. We were too stunned 
to speak. 

He recovered himself and said it must be stopped. We 
procured the rest of the curtain and another stick. He took 
it to the cellar, stated the situation as a matter of life or death 
for all, and asked for volunteers; the young man who had 
come to us the night before stepped forward, took the risk, 
climbed through the hole the shell had made in the roof, and 
stuck the flag on the tall chimney. In that time the sun had 
risen and the flag was seen. Firing ceased with the surrender 
of most of Milroy’s army, while he made good his escape. 
Sixty-five prisoners were taken from the cellar and many more 
from outside. I never could understand how my aunt sat 
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serenely through it all, except that she did not realize the danger. 
Friends and relatives were soon greeting us. The wounded 
were removed to Winchester; the dead were cared for and we 
forgot for a season the horrors of war. We had a reminder 
of it a few days later when it rained before the roof could be 
repaired and we were fairly deluged in the downpour. 


The years passed on and this, like many tragedies, had its 
aftermath. The hand of fate transferred me to the classic 
shades of Madison, Wisconsin. The mailman came into my 
little home one morning with a letter addressed to Miss Sue 
Pitman, my street and number. I finally induced him to hand 
it over, since that had once been my name. I at once recog- 
nized the name of the writer as that of one of the prominent 
war correspondents of the sixties. With elaborate apologies 
he stated that as a youth of nineteen he had left college and 
enlisted in the Federal Army, was assigned to Milroy’s com- 
mand, and was one of the demoralized stampeders of that 
fateful day. Passing a large brick house, he saw a young girl 
standing in the yard, undaunted by the rain of bullets, while 
soldiers rushed for shelter. He decided, if she could stand it, 
he could, so forged ahead and escaped, resolving to find that 
girl, if spared. 

He had told the incident to commanding generals and had 
written it up in northern papers, had dreamed of it at night 
and been haunted by it by day. When the war was over and 
he began his search, I had disappeared and he could find no 
trace. He returned to college, took a law course, married a 
Virginia girl, a grand-niece of President Monroe, practiced law 
forty years, and then secured a situation in the Treasury, when 
his health failed. His wife had passed away. He and Presi- 
dent Harding had been friends for years. When the latter 
came into office, he assigned the former soldier to the Federal 
Army hospital. He was the only volunteer inmate, the others 
being strictly regulars. With the death of the President, the 
volunteer veteran was at once removed and spent his remaining 
days in his daughter’s home. 
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Meantime he had never forgotten his dream girl. When he 
was assigned to the hospital, it all recurred to him and haunted 
his lonely hours. He decided he must know the fate of that 
girl. He advertised in a Winchester paper, and was answered 
by Miss Anna Reece, who gave him my address, but not my 
married name, so he ventured to write. Miss Reece in reply 
said, “That must have been Sue Pittman. Everybody knew 
her.” 

I replied to his letter in the same spirit and the correspond- 
ence continued through his life and has been continued with 
his daughter with whom he shared my letters. We fought over 
the old battles and solved many problems of the war, at least 
to our satisfaction; we also adjusted the political situation in 
peace and good will. It relieved the monotony of our lonely 
hours, but had not the slightest effect on the situation. His 
family took me into his confidence and I share an interest in 
its affairs. I still receive nice letters from Anna, his daughter, 
who says I brightened her father’s last days and she will 
brighten mine. She is a lovely character and I prize her friend- 
ship. 


(To be concluded in next number) 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE CHARLES CITY 
COUNTY RECORDS, (1665-1666) 





(Contributed by Robert Armistead Stewart) 





THE QUAKERS 


The first mention of punishment of Quakers, in the extant 
records of Colonial Virginia, may be found in the “Minutes 
of the Council and General Court of Virginia” (p. 353). 
Thomas Thruston and Josiah Cole, Quakers, were committed 
to custody and forbidden the use of ink, paper, or other means 
of corresponding with citizens until there deportation was ac- 
complished, to the province of Maryland; divers of the sect 
were flogged; and, in 1658, when a general persecution was 
ordered, masters of ships who brought the offenders into the 
country were fined and compelled to return them to the port 
whence they had come. The Colonial officials were simply 
putting into effect the legislation of their Mother England, 
under the Puritan Commonwealth. 


Three years after the Restoration Quakers made their ap- 
pearance in the surviving records of Charles City County. On 
Saturday, December 3, 1663 (Charles City County Record 
Book, 1655-66, p. 424) Francis Whittington, who along with 
his wife Elizabeth had adventured to Virginia circa 1650, was 
fined by the County Court 1000 pounds of good tobacco for 
his “contemptuous and irreverent coming into this his Majes- 
ties Court with his hatt on his head”, and, for neglecting “the 
babtizeing of his child contrary to law”, he was fined double 
the above amount, “to the use of the parish where he dwell- 


eth.”* 





* On October 10, 1664 (p. 513) it had been enacted by the Court that 
“The fines of all presentments are hereby deposited to the trust & use 
of the Churchwardens & vestry of Westover parish for their present 
assistance to repaire their Church * * *.” 
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And through appearing in the presence of the Law provo- 
catively covered others came under a like condemnation. 

“Howell Edmonds,* Benjamin Travers, & Edd ffreeze 
(Quakers) for their unreverent & indecent comeing & appeare- 
ing in this his Majesties Court without the common respect of 
putting of [off] their hats in obedience to the Authority of his 
Majesties Court are hereby fined & ordered to pay each of 
them one thousand pounds of good tobbo & the said Edmonds 
for his repeating ye said contempt is fined one thousand pounds 
of tobbo for the said second offence and contempt also als 
exec. & Costs, 


[Further] 


“Whereas Itt is made appeare by Mr Anthony Wyatt that 
Howell Edmonds by his owne confession & other sufficient 
evidence hath suffered a meeting of severall men called Quakers 
at his house on the twenty seventh of December last under pre- 
tence of divine worshipp vidzt himselfe Benjamin Travers & 
Edd ffreeze with three others commonly knowne to be such 
contrary to the Lawes of this Countrey made for the suppres- 
sion of such illegall meetings Itt is therefore ordered that the 
sd Edmonds pay immediately five thousand pounds of tobbo & 
in case he refuse, the Sherr to levie the same by distresse & 
sale of his goods, to be disposed of According to Act; And 
the sd Beniamin Travers & Edward ffreeze or any of them 
or any person then meeting pay two thousand pounds of tobbo 
for each person that were then at sd meeting to be disposed 
according to Act & in case of refusall the Sherr to levy the 
same by distresse & sale of any of their goods & dispose the 
same according to Act.” 





If Whittington was present at the muster of June, 1661, he had re- 
peated the prescribed declaration (p. 281): “As I do acknowledge my- 
selfe a true sonne of the Church of England, so I do beleeve the ar- 
ticles of faith there professed And oblige myselfe to be conformable 
to the Doctrine & disclipine there taught and established.” 


*On April 3, 1656 (p. 3) Howell Edmonds and David Jones had been 
“exempted from all Publick services & taxes except Parish dues.” 
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And it was further resolved (p. 444) : 


“Whereas Howell Edmonds enterteyned in his howse sev- 
erall persons commonly called Quakers to the number of tenn 
with an illegall meeting as appeareth by testimony of Mr An- 
tho Wyatt & William Hill & the confession of the sd persons 
to be such (Quakers) & to have there mett contrary to the law 
in force for the suppression & prevencon (if possible) of such 
said separatists & such their illegall meetings Itt is therefore 
ordered that the said Edmonds, for enterteyning of the said 
persons contrary to the knowne Law to that purpose, shall 
forthwith pay the fine and sum of five thousand pounds of 
tobbo to the present sherif who is hereby required & impow- 
ered to Receive the same or levy it by distresse & sale of the 
offenders goods & dispose the same according to appointment 
of the said law, That the said Edmonds & Edd ffreeze & Ben: 
Travers haveing beene formerly convict for the like illegall 
meeting pay each of them five hundred pds of tobbo fine for 
their second offence according to the said Law to be levied 
raysed & distreyned as abovesaid That each of the said other 
persons for their said illegall meeting pay the fine & penalty 
of two hundred pds of tobbo to be required levied & disposed 
according to the said law & in case of insufficiency or dis- 
ability of any the said persons for payment of the said last 
menconed fine that any other of the said Quakers of better 
ability or neerer dwelling be lyable for the same according to 
the said act; And that all the said Quakers as are strangers or 
not residents in this County be forthwith conveyed away from 
Constable to Constable to the place of their severall dwellings, 
And if they or any of them have no settled aboad such to be 
presented to the next Justice to the place or places where they 
pretend to abide to be proceeded against as vagrants according 
to the lawes of England.” 


The deportation, presumably to Maryland, was evidently 
effected: on the record of Sunday, October 19, 1664, “It is 
ordered that 359 pounds of tobacco be paid out of the seques- 
tered estate of the Quakers to Mr Anthony Wyatt to this 
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County & 1200 of tobbo to Howell Pryse for boat employed 
on that occasion six days.” 

Some of the converts may have recanted; at any rate cer- 
tain of them were allowed to remain. In July, 1663 (p. 379) 
Francis Whittington was having a “difference” with Samuel 
Taylor over tobacco, and, on October 27, 1673, he was granted, 
on the south side of Appomattox, a patent for 1200 acres of 
land. His family grew and multiplied in the counties of Surry 
and Brunswick. Howell Edmonds*, also, handed down his 
name in Surry and elsewhere. In 1677 a Benjamin Traverse 
received from the county of Henrico forty-five pounds in pay- 
ment for a matter of militant surgery—‘‘For mending the 
Kings arms” (Henrico Records, I, 22). 


(To be continued ) 





* An article on the Edmonds family, by the Rev. Clayton Torrence, 
was published in the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia 
Magazine, Vol. V (No. 1). 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 





DOCUMENTS 


The members of the Virginia Historical Society are asked to com- 
municate to the Secretary of the Society (707 E. Franklin Street, 
Richmond, Virginia), any cases which may come to their knowledge 
of collections of private documents which through want of accommo- 
dation or other causes are likely to be destroyed, as timely notice has 
saved many manuscripts which will be of great use to the historian. 





CORRECTION 


In the April 1934 issue (Vol. XLII, No. 2) of the Virginia Magazine, 
page 162, line 4 should read (d) Lee, died young; (e) Pocahontas, 
died young. 





THROCKMORTON 


In regard to the Throckmorton article which appeared in the Jan- 

uary number on page 62, the third item should read as follows: 

3. William Todd Throckmorton, b. about 1767, died in Winchester, 
Va., 1812, will dated 18 July, 1811, proved in Frederick County, 
Jan., 1812, m. about 1785, Mary, dau. of Roger Dixon, of Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., and his wife, Lucy Rootes. 

Elizabeth Dixon Edmondson, sister of Mary, in her will dated 
Jan. 7, 1804, proved Essex County, Feb., 1804: “... to my two 
relatives Lucy and Judith Throckmorton of Essex County... 
to my relative Mrs. Dorothea Webb, wife of James Webb... 
to my relative little James Edmondson Throckmorton, son of 
Jame Edmondson Throckmorton my watch. My mother Mrs. Lucy 
Dixon, my sister Molly Throckmorton, wife of Mr. William 
Throckmorton.” Codicil—“To my relative Lucy Throckmorton 
of Essex County a gold locket to be set with my hair.” 





“WILTON” 


Through an error in source record, a mistake occurs on lines 4, 6, 
and 7, page 312, of the October 1933 Magazine (Vol. XLI, No. 4). 
Wherein is shown the date 1775 read 1781. 
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WHERE CROSS ROADS MEET AND CROSS AGAIN 
By Cassie Moncure Lyne, B. L. 


That the Lees of Maryland and Virginia have often intermarried, is 
shown in the family of Richard Henry Lee, whose daughter, Nannie 
Gaskins, was the wife of Charles Lee, Attorney-General in Washing- 
ton’s Second Cabinet. Richard Henry Lee, the Signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, belonged to the Stratford line of Lees; while 
his wife (widow Pinkard), was Nannie Gaskins, a granddaughter of 
Hancock Lee, of Ditchley. To the Ditchley line of Lees also belonged 
Mrs. Robert E. Lee, of Arlington, Va., whose husband was of the 
Stratford line. Mrs. Robert E. Lee was named Mary Lee Randolph 
Custis, and through the Randolphs of “Chatsworth” she traced her 
“Ditchley” line to Hancock Lee, fifth son of Col. Richard Lee, Speaker 
of the House of Burgesses. But Mrs. Robert E. Lee was also of the 
Maryland Lees, who descend from Lord Baltimore (5th), who was 
Charles Calvert that married Charlotte Lee, the daughter of the Earl 
of Litchfield, whose estate in England has recently been purchased by 
Hon. Ronald Tree, Member of Parliament (a grandson of Marshall 
Field of Chicago), whose wife, Nancy Perkins, is a granddaughter in 
the seventh generation of Hancock Lee, of “Ditchley” in Virginia, who 
named his estate in Northumberland for Ditchley, the ancestral home 
in England. The Lees of Staffordshire and Shropshire, and Litchfield, 
were all the same family. Col. Richard Lee who came to Virginia in 
1641 was the friend of Charles II, and at the suggestion of the Colony, 
went overseas to invite Charles, then in exile, to come and rule in 
Virginia; which caused the motto to be, “ En Dat Virginiam Quartam” 
(Give Virginia the Fourth Place”, since Scotland, Ireland and England 
composed the kingdom). General Robert E. Lee always said: “The 
Ditchley line is the most aristocratic of all the Lees.” 





FAMILY BIBLE RECORDS 


Every member of this Society is urged to send us copies of family 
Bible records. Please copy carefully and verbatim, including mis- 
takes; and then add the following certificate and sign same: “I cer- 
tify that the above is a true copy of the family record as written in 
the Bible of , and copied by 
OR accitinicstivcccnael day of. , 19 > 

Your Bible may be lost or burned, but these copies will be pre- 
served indefinitely. 
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JOHN BRAHAN 


Will of John Brahan, probated November 27, 1775, in Fauquier 
County, Va. Left sons, Thomas, William, James, John, and wife, 
Lettice. Witnesses, Morias Hansbrough, John Nelson, Edward F. 
Ralls. Tradition in family, he was in First Virginia Riflemen and went 
with Gen. Morgan to Canada and was killed. No record in Morgan’s 
books or Revolution records. His son’s, Thomas’, will, probated in 
Fauquier County August 24, 1840, mentions as heirs, daughter, Margaret 
Fant, and sister Margaret Tharpe’s children, viz: Lettice Tharpe, John 
Tharpe, Margaret Young, Mary Wood, James Tharpe, Thomas Tharpe, 
William Tharpe; also nephews, Tom Brahan and Thomas Gray (son 
of sister Mary Gray). Witnesses and executors were Elias Fant, David 
and Elias Hansbrough. If some one has information of descendants, 
please communicate with C. T. Keefer, 3607 Porter St., N. W., Wash- 


ington, D. C. 





WHEN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON BUILT THE “MANSION 
HOUSE” AT WAKEFIELD 


While searching the records of Westmoreland County at Montross, 
Va., for such information relating to Wakefield as could be found, 
I was surprised to find a very complete history of the building of the 
“Mansion House” at Wakefield, and also, the history of the building 
of the “Round Hill Church” or Upper Church of Washington Parish. 
It appears that Augustine Washington was selected to superintend 
and pay for the construction of the “Round Hill Church” or Upper 
Church when Washington Parish was divided into the Upper and 
Lower Churches about 1720. 

Col. Thomas Lee was chosen to superintend and pay for the con- 
struction of the Lower or Popes Creek Church. The date of the 
building of this Popes Creek Church is not known. Col. Thos. Lee 
died in 1750. The land on which the Church stood was not acquired 
until about this date. 

The title to the one-half acre at Round Hill Church seems never 
to have been acquired by the Parish so far as records show. Col. 
Augustine Washington hired David Jones to build the Round Hill 
Church and after its completion, Jones was employed to build the 
Mansion House at Wakefield. He died before Wakefield was com- 
pleted. 

An account was filed in Westmoreland County Court showing Au- 
gustine Washington’s statement, as follows: 
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Fiduciary Record No. 1, Folio 20, Dorso. 


Washington The Estate of David Jones, 
vs dec’d., from Apr. 1722’ Til 
Jones Estate 1723, is Dr. 
1.Tobo. £ $ d 
Paid for him in money and goods ————eenecacesasse er 9% 
To Dr. that year in Tobe by orders 9004 mais bli, Seats 
From 1723 to 1724 
To paid for him in money & goods ———eeeecesneeee 24 16 6 
To Dr. in Tobe 3586 in fei take 
From 1724 to 1725 
To paid for him in money & goods eaeesssseees 9 18 11 
To ditto in Tobe 18814 ‘ia Sgn 
To the not finishing my house 500 ke acpe MS 
To his sickness and burial if allowed to 
Maj. Eskridge 500 ai ec ee ee 
To Clks. fees Adm’n; 150 & Oath to 
account order and record 33 183 re Vea deee 





13691% 67 16 2% 
1723 Pr. Contra is Cr. 


Buylding the roundhill Church ee 
By your rent twice charged Cl eecessenes 3 cakek (aoe 
By my house when finished /_ noha Pa 
Ne SE a een aime a ae Lf ES oe 
I BE face ei) e. Syiemmmlie ane 7 6 

NE ee re a eer 
By Mr. Debutts 200 oie re Te 





11200 49 ~ #11 6 
2761% 17 18 8% 


13961 67 16 2% 


th Mh 


By ball. due to A. W. 





Errors Excepted pr. Aug. Washington Westmorld 
ss Mar. the 30 1726. 

This account was produced into Court by Aug. Washington and 
upon oath, and was allowed by the Court payable at sixteen shils. 
Eight pence cost and ordered to be recorded. Test Tho. Sorrel, C. 
C. M. 

Recorded 8 die Apr. 1726. 

Pr. Eundum Clum 
David W. Eaton, 
Archaeologist to the Birthplace of Geo. Washington. 








Ot eeecee 


eccece 


id 
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THORNTON-WALKER 


In my brief account of The Wives of Dr. Thomas Walker in the 
July issue (Vol. XLII, No. 3) this Magazine, two errors, both of 
omission, are regretfully acknowledged; it may be advisable, as a 
matter of record, to insert them here. In the article the statement 
was made that Mrs. Mildred (Thornton-Meriwether) Walker had 
two sisters, Mary (Battaile) and Elizabeth (Meriwether), which is 
correct as far as it goes; as a matter of fact she had three other sis- 
ters—five in all. 

Those not mentioned were Sarah, who married Thomas Slaughter; 
another, whose name is unknown to the writer, who married Captain 
William Buckner; their son, Richard Buckner, is mentioned in the 
will of his uncle, Reuben Thornton, probated in 1768; the third sister 
was Alice, who married first, Lawrence Catlett, and secondly, Col. 
James Taylor, the celebrated old Clerk of Orange; this James Taylor 
was the brother of Hannah Taylor, the second wife of Nicholas Bat- 
taile, whose first wife was Mary, the sister of Alice; James was the 
brother also of Zachary Taylor, the grandfather of the President of 
that name. The will of Reuben Thornton, already referred to, men- 
tions his nephew, James Taylor. 

The second omission was the failure to mention the fact that there 
was a daughter born to Mildred Thornton and Nicholas Meriwether, 
Mildred Thornton Meriwether, born 1739, died about 1763. She mar- 
ried John Syme. An account of their descendants may be found in 
the book, “The Meriwethers”, by Mrs. Louisa H. K. Minor, published 
in 1892. 

W. B. McGroarty. 





ANDERSON THOMSON 


In an article in the Magazine for July, 1934, p. 255, entitled “Early 
Andersons Shown in the Will and Deed Books of Louisa County, 
Virginia”, etc., there is mentioned a deed from Nelson Anderson to 
Anderson Thomson, of 1,000 acres on Goose Creek, Lincoln County, 
Kentucky (D. B. 1, 1798). 

Was this Anderson Thomson the father of Eliza A. Thomson, of 
Bedford Co., Va., b. 1792, daughter of Anderson and Anna C. (Ander- 
son) Thomson, who lived on Goose Creek, Bedford County, Virginia? 


This information will be appreciated by 


Lenora Higginbotham Sweeny (Mrs. Wm. M), 
126 Franklin St., Astoria, L. I, N. Y. 


! 
[ 
i 
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CHILES 


John Chiles, b. ————, d. Caroline County, Virginia (will probated 
February 10, 1817; see Will Book, Caroline County, Virginia, p. 163), 
m, ————, Judith B.. ————, d. Caroline County, Virginia, Septem- 
ber 22, 1829 (see Records Carmel (Baptist) Church, Caroline County, 
Va.). John Chiles lived on a farm known as Reedsland (see Caro- 
line County, Virginia, Tax Books for land and personal property) 
which contained 258 acres and which adjoined the land of Achilles 
Duling, who was one of those mentioned in his will as an executor. 
He and his wife, Judith, were members of Carmel (Baptist) Church, 
Caroline County, Virginia, of which he was one of the deacons. Ju- 
dith, the wife of John Chiles, is believed to have been a Miss Cobbs, 
as this name has been used in the family of her descendants who were 
familiar with family ties as a middle name for some of their children. 
It is also to be noted that Lewis Cobbs was one of her bondsmen when 
she qualified as guardian for her infant children who lived with her 
and were under age at the time of her husband’s death. Some of the 
slaves of Judith Chiles, inherited under the will of her husband and 
whse names are mentioned therein, are shown together with the names 
of slaves inherited under the same will by her sons, Silas and Pleas- 
ant Chiles, among the lists of “Black” members of Carmel (Baptist) 
Church, Caroline County, Virginia. 

The children of John and Judith Chiles (their relative ages un- 
known) were: 











William Chiles, b. s 3 , m. Elizabeth Cauthorn, of 
Louisa County, Virginia, who died ————, lived in Caroline Coun- 
ty, Va. 

John Garland Chiles, b. ™ | . m. Nov. 30, 1804, Han- 
nah Johnson, of Louisa County, b. = 3 . Lived in 


Caroline County. 
Pleasant Chiles, b. ————, d. —————, m. Sarah Hutcheson, b. 





, d , of Caroline County, Virginia, July 1, 1822. He 
lived in Caroline County. 
Samuel Chiles, b. , d. , 1838, in Spotsylvania County, 





Virginia, m. ————. Will Book, pp. 524, 1838, Spotsylvania Coun- 
ty, Virginia. Lived in Spotsylvania. 














Silas Mercer Chiles, b. » & . He moved to Ten- 
nessee, m. —————, Mary Terrell Chiles, b. , da , m. 
(1) ————;; m. (2) —— Skelton, b. , d ; m. 
(3) William Wicker, of Hanover County, Viegiaia, b. ————, d. 

Semin Chiles, b. , d , m. Samuel Kelley, of Caro- 
line County, Va., Feb. 15, 1809, b. , A . Lived in 





Caroline County, Va. 
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Judith Chiles, b. , de , m. William Luck, of Caro- 
line County, Virginia, February 13, 1805. Lived in Caroline County, 
Va. 

Eliabeth Chiles, b. ————, 1786, d. in Richmond, Virginia, of 
typhoid fever, September 11, 1872, m. (1) Samuel Burruss, of Caro- 
line County, Va., b. ————, d. on November 10, 1823 (see Marriage 
Bonds, Caroline County, Va., 1821-1835, p. 61); m. (2) Raverly 
Vaughan, of Caroline County, Virginia, b. ————, d. circa 1840 on 
April 26, 1832 (see Marriage Bonds, Caroline County, 1821-1835, p. 
346). 

Eliabeth Chiles Burruss Vaughan is buried in Hollywood Cemetery 
in Richmond, Virginia, in the section belonging to her son, James T. 
Vaughan. The tax records of Caroline County, Virginia, show her 
as owning and living on land as widow of Samuel Burruss on Pole- 
cat Creek, Caroline County, Virginia, this, together with location of 
her father’s farm place the location of the Chiles family in the vicin- 
ity of Ruther Glen and Penola, Caroline County, Virginia. 

Query—Please supply such missing dates of births, deaths and mar- 
riages as may be possible. Was the maiden name of Judith Chiles, 
Judith Cobb? If so, who were her father and mother? Will be glad 
to receive any information regarding the antecedents of Raverly 


Vaughan. 
W. Macfarlane Jones, 


P. O. Box 344, Richmond, Va. 





SHROPSHIRE-DAVIS-BULLARD-DOBYNS 


Wanted: information relating to the following persons: 

Where was William Shropshire born? He owned land upon which 
Port Conway, Va., was built. He died there in 1791. Had he a daugh- 
ter? Whom did she marry? William married Catherine, the daughter 
of George Muse, of Caroline County, Virginia. 

Catherine Muse Shropshire married secondly James Davis, of King 
George County, Virginia. Had she children by Davis? 

Where was James Davis born? He died in King George in 1808. 
He married firstly Frances F., the widow of Thomas Dobyns, of Caro- 
line County, Va. Was Frances’ maiden name Berry? Did her daughter, 
Catherine Dobyns marry Aaron Thornley, or one of the Alexander Doni- 
phens? How many daughters had Frances by James Davis. Did one 
marry a Doniphen; another Reuben Bullard? 

Was Reuben Bullard born in Caroline County, Va.? He lived some 
time at Port Conway, Va. He died 1797 in Fredericksburg, Va. 

Mrs. Thomas R. Shelton, 
1282 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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EARLY ANDERSONS SHOWN IN THE WILL AND DEED 
BOOKS OF LOUISA COUNTY, VIRGINIA, FROM 1742 
Contributed by C. C. Anderson, Richmond, Va. 
(Continued) 


Nelson Anderson and wife Frances to Francis Lipscomb, adj. Dick- 
inson, Charles Colley and John Bullock. D. B. H, 92, 1780. 

Nelson Anderson of Fredericksville parish to William and Betty 
Thomson, Harris creek, adj. Major Thomas Johnson and Francis Gid- 
dom. D. B. H, 109, 1780. 

Nelson Anderson, Jr., and wife Frances to Thomas Gardner, land 
which Benjamin Cook lived on adj. John Johnson, William Ward, 
Hargan, Sarah Hambleton and Hogard. D. B. H, 406, 1785. 

Nicholas M. Anderson and wife Sally T., deed to David Johnson, land 
on the South Anna river, 182 acres, deceased Richard Anderson’s, where 
he lived at death: 1805. Lot No. 4 fell to William Kerr and wife 
Cicely, daughter of Richard Anderson. Lot No. 5 fell to David, 58 
acres. Lot No. 8, 32 acres, fell to Jasper Anderson. Richard Ander- 
son’s widow became Milly Jackson. D. B. K, 133. 

Patsey A. Anderson’s will, mentions daughter Filether. W. B. 5, 606, 
1816. 

Patsey A. Anderson, account of James Trice, exor. To Talitha E., 
John and Ambrose Anderson, each 1/3, $140.61. W. B. 9, 193, 1814. 

Patsey Anderson to John P. Thompson, land from her father, John 
Anderson, of Hanover co. 

Pouncey Anderson, of St. Martin’s parish, Hanover co., Richard Pal- 
mer to. D. B. A, 286, 174(4?). 

Pouncey Anderson and wife Elizabeth, of St. Martin’s parish, Hanover 
co., deed to William Byars, land St. Martin's parish, Louisa, Henson’s 
creek, patented by Pouncey Anderson in 1725. D. B. C, 87, 1761. 

Pouncey Anderson to Samuel McClure, Henson’s creek. D. B. C, 
88, 1761. 

Pouncey Anderson was an appraiser of Elkanah Anderson’s inven- 
tory, 1766. 

Pouncey Anderson, deed to George Holland, Digg’s line, adj. Dabney. 
D. B. D%, 1771. 

Pouncey Anderson from Thomas Johnson, Jr., deed land north side of 
South Anna at Hanover line. D. B. 1764-6, p. 90, 1765. 

Pouncey Anderson deed to son Michael, 100 acres. D. B. E, 136, 1777. 

Pouncey Anderson, will, 1781. Wife Elizabeth; sons Michael and 
Richard. Daughter Judith Dabney. Nathan Sims and James Dabney, 
son-in-law, exors. Grandchildren: daughters of Richard and Mary 
Anderson—Frances, Mary, Judith, Christian and Jane; son of Richard 
—Richard; sons of Michael and Sarah—Richard, Thomas Meriwether, 
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Pouncey, Reuben, William and Edmund; daughter Ann; daughters of 
Judith and James Dabney—Ceely, Ann Anderson, Mary and Charity 
Dabney and Elizabeth Johnson; son of Judith and James Dabney, Wil- 
liam Dabney; (great?) granddaughter Ann Anderson Johnson, daugh- 
ter of Christopher and Elizabeth Johnson. 

Richard Anderson and wife Mary, deed to Henry Tidley, land adj. 
Richard Meadous, Capt. Joseph Martin, Henry Bunch and Capt. Joseph 
Martain. D. B. C, 48, 1760. 

Richard Anderson and wife Mary to John Hawkins, William White 
and William Terrill, trustees of John Williamson, land on the north 
side of south fork of Pamunkey, 276 acres, formerly Elisha White’s. 
Another tract near Adam’s Ford formerly B. Timberlake’s. Another 
tract Cub Creek, formerly John Anderson’s. D. B. D, 186, 1773. 

Richard Anderson, of Trinity parish, Louisa, to James Pulliam, land 
on the north side of south fork of the Pamunkey river, 340% acres 
adj. Ashley Johnson, William Lipscomb, Ragland and Parrot. D. B. 
D, 208, 1774. 

Richard Anderson from John Anderson, both of Trinity parish, land 
on Cub creek adj. Benjamin and Philip Timberlake and Nelson Ander- 
son. D. B. D%, 32, 1767. 

Richard Anderson from Thomas Johnson, south side of South Anna 
adj. Robert Fleming Bibb, Thomas Johnson and John Richmond. D. B. 
E, 369, 1784. 

Richard Anderson and wife Milly, of Trinity parish, to Robert and 
Charles Yancey and Joseph Kimbrough (Robert Yancey & Co.), 297 
acres, Phillips road, river mill dam, Richmond’s creek, Treonier. Wit- 
nesses Jasper and Nicholas M. Anderson. D. B. F, 177, 1792. 

Richard Anderson; acknowledgment of Milly, his wife, before jus- 
tice William Phillips, Richard Johnson and Henry Garrett. D. B. F, 
258 & 9, 1792. 

Richard Anderson’s admx., Milly, mention of Edmund and Nicholas 
Meriwether Anderson. Stepson Jasper made attorney. Witness Nich- 
olas M. Joseph Anderson and admr. Talley and Nancy Anderson. 
D. B. F. 305, 1793. W. B. 5, 65. 

Richard Anderson, Louisa poll, 1790, 1793. 

Richard Anderson’s admx. Mildith: David and Matthew Anderson on 
bond. W. B. 3, 516, May 13, 1793. 

Richard Anderson’s estate, admr’s bond, Sept. 9, 1793. W. B. 3, 538. 

Richard Anderson, deed to Benjamin Timberlake. D. B. H, 39, 1779. 

Richard Anderson, deed to from William Shelton, Rockey branch, 
adj. Capt. Nath. Pope, John Bullock, James Terry, Charles Colley and 
Kezeah Nuckolls. D. B, H, 93, 1779. 

Richard Anderson, deed to from Benjamin Timberlake. D. B. H, 
29, 1779. 
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Richard Anderson, deed to from Beverley Glenn, Cub creek adj. 
Thomas Jackson, Nich. Crenshaw, James Winston and Edward Ambler. 
D. B. H, 236, 1778. 

Richard Anderson's estate, Jasper Anderson admr. Proportion of 
N. M. Anderson. 1/3? (each?) of one share to (grandchildren?) Ann 
M. and Edmund Anderson and William Kerr. W. B. 5, 221, 1805. 

To Richard Anderson, grandson, son of Michael, from Elizabeth An- 
derson, a horse. Witnesses Thomas and Reuben Anderson. D. B. F, 
439, 1794. 

Richard Anderson, son of Michael, Louisa co., from David Hender- 
son, 180 acres adj. John Fretwell, Benjamin Burton, Hope, Col. Dudley 
Digges, Henderson’s cor. Witnesses Pouncey, Nicholas and Thomas 
Anderson. D. B. F, 210, 1790. 

Richard and wife Caty Anderson, of Hanover co., to Robert Harris, 
land adj. John Bullock, Capt. Nathaniel William Nuckolds, James 
Terry and Robert Goodwin. Witnesses Nelson and Jesse Anderson. 
D. B. F, 376, 1789. 

Richard and wife Katy Anderson, of Hanover county, to Richard 
Anderson of Albemarle, town of Milton, for £300 land on N. E. creek 
and south fork of Pamunkey river adj. John Moore, Thomas Paulett, 
Mathew Jouet and Venable. Witness Nicholas M. Anderson. D. B. 
J, 734, 1804. 

Richard and wife Catherine Anderson, of Hanover co., deed to 
Thomas Johnson, Jr., land on south side of South Anna river adj. 
Robert F. Bibb and John Richmond. Witness Richard Anderson, Jr. 
D. B. J, 209, 1799. 

Richard Anderson’s estate: sales. Jasper Anderson, admr. W. B. 
5, 256, 1801. 

Col. Richard Anderson’s estate: inventory. W. B. 6, 121, 1819. 

Release. Richard Anderson was father of Nicholas and David. Land 
in Logan co., Ky., on waters of Big Barren and on Shigg’s Beaver 
creek, 1000 acres. % of tract. Deed with general warranty having 
been given by Nicholas to David, David releases his brother, Nicholas 
M. D. B. J, 264, July 13 and Dec. 8, 1801. 

Richard Anderson, deed to Parker Goodall, one tract bought by 
Pouncey Anderson of Richard Palmer, adj. Edward Ambler, Thomas 
King, Jeremiah Glenn, Nelson Anderson and Benjamin Timberlake. 
One tract bought of Elisha White and John Anderson. One tract 
bought of Elisha White, 276 acres, adj. Benjamin Timberlake, being 
Richard Anderson’s home. One tract bought of John Anderson, 52% 
acres, adj. Philip Timberlake and Nelson Anderson. Our tract bought 
of Nelson Timberlake, mill tract, 50 acres (Richard Anderson’s mill 
and store were here). All a mortgage. D. B. E, 19, 1774. 
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Richard Anderson, deed to from Henry Garrett and wife Mary for 
£175, 326 acres adj. David Thomson, Richard Estis, John Dashper and 
John Dixon. D. B. E, 230, 1777. 

Richard Anderson, deed to from Beverly Glenn and wife Sarah, 196 
acres on Cub creek adj. William Baker, Thomas Jackson and Col. Rich- 
ard Anderson. D. B. E, 328, 1778. 

Col. Anderson’s mill road, adj. Edward Ambler, Nelson Anderson 
and Thomas Jackson, for £191, 191% acres. D. B. E, 329, 1778. 

Richard Anderson, of Trinity parish, deed to from Thomas Johnson 
for £250, 231 acres on the south side of South Anna river adj. Robert 
Fleming Bibb, Thomas Johnson and John Richmond. D. B. E, 369, 1784. 

Col. Richard Anderson owned Glenn’s tract. D. B. J, 437. 

Richard & Edmund Anderson & wives to Matthew, 104 a. S. Anna. 
D. B. M, 260, 1807. 

Richard Anderson’s estate, Mildred(?) Anderson, admx., mentions 
suit of Overton vs, Anderson. W. B. 7, 19. 

Richard Anderson, inventory. W. B. 9, 514, 1837. 

Richard and Edmund Anderson and wives, Milly and Susanna, to 
Matthew Anderson, 104 acres on the South Anna. D. B. M, 260, 1807. 

Robert Anderson to Rev. Robert Yancey, deed to slave. D. B. DY, 
274, 1771. 

Robert Anderson, Fredericksville parish, to Philip Buckner, attorney 
for Mary Arnold. D. B. B, 215, 1759. 

Robert Anderson juryman 1745, Louisa co. court. 

Robert and wife Frances Anderson, Trinity parish, Louisa, to John 
Nelson, land bought from John Starke and Robert Estis adj. Ann 
Cosby, John Poindexter, William White, Charles Daniel, Jr., Francis 
Lea and Maj. William Morris. D. B. D¥%, 1767. 

Robert Anderson, deed to Richard Poindexter. D. B. D™%, 445, 1772. 
Slaves to the use of Robert’s wife Frances Anderson. 

Robert Anderson to Glasgow merchants, one tract 
Ivy creek, Albemarle, and one tract Peters creek, witnesses Nathaniel 
Anderson and William Phillips. D. B. D%, 476, 1772. 

Robert Anderson’s land was deeded later by his children David, Rob- 
ert, John, Ann, Suzannah, Kitty and Sally. They also deeded some 
bought of James Johnson. D. B. H, 207, 1782. 

Robert Anderson, deed to from Jordone Gibson, 25 acres on Peter’s 
creek, Goodman’s hill, adj. James Johnson. D. B. E, 94, 1776. 

Sarah M. Anderson to Jasper Anderson, deed for $250, land in Lo- 
gan co., Ky., Big Barron river and Skagg’s Beaver creek. % part of 
1000 acres, land of Sarah M.’s deceased father, Richard Anderson. 
D. B. J, 171, 1802. 

Thomas Anderson, Louisa poll, 1793. 
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Thomas Anderson owned land on the north side of the Pamunkey. 
D. B. I, 646, 1799. 

Thomas Anderson to William G. Poindexter and Frederick Harris, 
deed. D. B. K, 165, 1805. 

Thomas and wife Nancy Anderson to Zachariah Pulliam. D. B. K, 
345, 1807. 

Thomas Anderson to John L. and George Harris, bond for judgment 
vs. Thomas as exor. of Michael Anderson in Charlottesville court by 
James Dabney and Richard Anderson. 

Turner and wife Susanna Anderson to James Watson, Hudson’s 
Creek. D. B. K, 204, 1806. 

Turner Anderson to Nathaniel Bunch, home land near Green Springs, 
Sycamore fork creek, adj. Col. Richard Morris and Major James Wat- 
son. D. B. K, 218, 230. 

Turner Anderson, deed from William and Nancy Bunch, land on the 
Sicamine fork of Camp creek, adj. Col. Richard Morris, Sam Waters 
and David Bunch. D. B. F, 1780. 

Turner Anderson, Louisa poll, 1790, 2 and 3. 

Turner Anderson, surveyor’s bond. D. B. I, 1783. 

Turner Anderson, deed to from Joseph and Charles Anthony, David 
Terrill and wife Mary, William Ballard and wife Elizabeth, Hudson’s 
creek, Will of Charles Moorman. D. B. I, 275, 1795. 

Turner Anderson, of Goochland, deed to from John Hudson, land on 
Hudson’s creek, Moreman’s line, adj. Barnett. D. B. E, 164. 

Turner and wife Susanna Anderson to James Watson, for £300 land 
on Hudson’s creek adj. Charles Moorman, Richard Morris. Witnesses 
Nathaniel S. and John D. Anderson. D. B. J, 298, 1802. 

William and wife Frances Anderson, of St. Martin’s parish, Hanover 
co., to Hezekiah Sanders, deed to land Fredericksville parish, bought 
of Tyree Harris, 400 acres, adj. Edward Lane, head of Rocky Branch, 
Harper Ratliff, John Matlock, Samuel Waddye and Thomas Thomson. 
Granted to John Blair of Williamsburg, 1736. D. B. B, 300, 1759. 

William and wife Mary Anderson, of Hanover co., deed to William 
Toler adj. John Duke, Hart and Marshall, Cyrus Davis and Mary 
Young. Witnesses Richard, Anderson, Jr., Nathaniel, Robert and Sam- 
uel Anderson, Jr., Nathaniel, Robert and Samuel Anderson. D. B. F, 
4, 1785. 

William and wife Mary Anderson, of Hanover, Turner Anderson 
surveyor, to William Toler, adj. John Duke, Hart & Marshall, Cyrus 
Davis and Mary Young. Witnesses Richard Anderson, Jr., Nathaniel 
Samuel and Robert Anderson. D. B. F, 467, 1789. 

William Anderson, deed to land from Robert Harris. D. B. F, 
303, 1788. 
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William Anderson, exor. Nelson Anderson the elder, of Hanover, 
deed to land on South river and Cub creek from Benjamin Timberlake. 
To Charles Jackson, Cub creek, adj. Thomas Jackson, Ansel Clarkson, 
Richard Harris. D. B. F, 217, 1786. 

William Anderson, Turner Anderson’s surveyor’s bond. D. B. I, 1783. 


William Anderson, estate of, Vauxhall, Surry co., England. John 
Anderson, of Philpot Lane, was one exor. To George Syme, of Lon- 
don, power to sell William Anderson’s land. One piece in Goochland 
co., which William Anderson bought of Thomas Massie, 2285 acres. 
One piece in Louisa co. which William Anderson bought of Robert 
Harris. One share in Albemarle co. lands, devised to William Ander- 
son by his grandfather, ————— Mills. D. B. I, 686. 

William Anderson's exors., Samuel Gist of England and John An- 
derson of London, deed to Thornton Gibson and Samuel Overton, Jr., 
land adj. Charles, Francis and Christopher Smith, Mary and Patsey 
Hendrick, Malcolm Hart, George Barclay and William Armstrong, 
deeded by Robert Harris to William Anderson. D. B. J, 19, 1800. 


William P. Anderson’s will. Land bought of John Glenn to be sold. 
Estate to wife Mary and children. Witness Archibald Anderson. W. B. 


9, July 20, 1835. 





OLDEST BRICK HOUSE IN VIRGINIA 


Attention is called to an advertisement in this issue of what is prob- 
ably the oldest brick house in Virginia. 
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GENEALOGY 





THE GARNETTS OF ESSEX COUNTY AND THEIR HOMES 


(Continued) 





By William Garnett Chisolm 





“Rose Hitt” Line 


William Garnett (5), twin brother of Muscoe, of “Prospect Hill”, 
and ninth child of Muscoe (4) and Grace Fenton (Mercer) Garnett, 
was born at “Mount Pleasant” July 12, 1786. He was educated by 
private tutors and in 1804 entered Princeton, where he was elected to the 
Whig Society. He did not remain to graduate but left with his brother, 
Muscoe. On June 4, 1807, married his first cousin, Anna Maria Brooke 
(born May 15, 1787, died May 8, 1854), daughter of Richard Brooke 
(1760-1816), of “Mantapike”, King and Queen County, a member of 
the Virginia Senate, and his wife, Maria Mercer, one of the daughters 
of John Mercer, of “Marlborough”, Stafford County. Richard Brooke 
was the eldest son of Col. George Brooke (1728-1782), of “Mantapike”, 
a member of the House of Burgesses for several sessions; a member 
of the King and Queen Committee of Safety 1774-5, of the Virginia 
Conventions of 1775-76; a Colonel of the Virginia Continental Line 
during the Revolutionary War; a member of the Virginia Senate 1777- 
79 and Treasurer of Virginia 1780-82. Mrs. Garnett’s older brother was 
George Mercer Brooke (1785-1851), who graduated from the United 
States Military Academy and served with distinction in the War of 
1812. He was Major of the Twenty-third Infantry at the battle of 
Niagara or Lundy’s Lane, where owing to the death of McFarland the 
command of the regiment devolved upon Brooke; he was brevetted 
lieutenant-colonel and later colonel for “distinguished and meritorious 
conduct” in the defense and sortie from Fort Erie in 1814. He was 
promoted to the rank of a full colonel of the Fifth U. S. Infantry on 15 
July 1831 and made a brigadier-general in 1824. In 1834 he was in 
command at Fort Howard, Northwest Territory; he served in the 
Mexican War and was promoted in 1848 to the rank of major-general 
and died at San Antonio, Texas, where a monument was raised over 
him by the soldiers of his command. Fort Brooke, Tampa, Florida, was 
named in his honor. A younger sister of Mrs. Garnett, Elizabeth Sel- 
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den Brooke, married Dr. Richard Ludlow, of Norfolk, Virginia, and 
became the mother of John R. Ludlow, who was one of Norfolk’s 
most able mayors, and of Mary Elizabeth Ludlow (1823-1907), who 
married first, Dr. Henry Selden, of Norfolk, who died in 1855 during 
the yellow fever epidemic in that city, and secondly, Dr. William Henry 
Baron von Zollikofer Altenklingen, of Austria. As the Baroness Zol- 
likofer she was a familiar figure for many years in Roman society, 
living at the Palazzo Borghese and presiding over a salon notable for 
the wit and brilliance of its circle. She was the foundress of the Mary 
Ludlow Home in Norfolk. 

Under the will of his father, Muscoe Garnett, William Garnett re- 
ceived the tract which Muscoe had bought of Henry Garnett (5) called 
“Greenfield”, and which had been ‘one of the early homesteads of the 
family. Additional lands had been acquired on the Rappahannock ad- 
joining “Blandfield” and the enlarged estate was called “Rose Hill”. 
Here were born ten children but some years before the Civil War the 
place was sold and Mr. Garnett went to reside with his children. In 
Muster Roll 351, War of 1812, Department of Archives, Richmond, 
William Garnett is named as a captain of the 6th Regiment, Virginia 
Militia, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Ritchie. 
At one time he was sheriff of Essex County. Mrs. Garnett died in 
1854 while living with her daughter, Mrs. Williamson, in Lexington, 
Virginia, and is buried in the Episcopal cemetery there. He died March 
16, 1866. The issue of William and Anna Maria (Brooke) Garnett 
(5) were: 

1. Anna Maria Catherine Garnett (6), born August 19, 1808. 

2. Muscoe Garnett (6), born May 7, 1810, died May 5, 1826. 

3. Charlotte Olympia Garnett (6), born June 4, 1812, died March 26, 

1872, married May 21, 1840, Derrill Hart Darby, who died April 
5, 1859. Their descendants live for the most part in South Caro- 
lina. 

4. Henrietta Louisa Fenton Garnett (6), born September 18, 1814, 
died in January, 1859. She married General Thomas H. Wil- 
liamson, Chief Engineer of the Army of Northern Virginia, C. 
S. A., and Professor of Engineering at the Virginia Military 
Institute, Lexington. Among their children were 
a. William Garnett Williamson (7), 1840-1898; Captain C. S. A. 
b. Thom Williamson, 1845-1902, C. S. A., who married Sallie 

Burwell Nelson. 
c. Charlotte Olympia Williamson, b. 1847, mar. Col. John B. Pur- 
cell, President of the First National Bank of Richmond. Issue. 

5. Richard Brooke Garnett (6), (twin), born November 21, 1817, 
graduated from the United States Military Academy in 1841, when 
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he was made a second lieutenant in the Sixth U. S. Infantry. He 
began his service in the field in the Florida War, 1841-42, subse- 
quently serving in the garrison at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, 
on the frontier at Fort Towson, Indian Territory, and at Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. He was aide-de-camp to his uncle, General 
George Mercer Brooke, at New Orleans and at San Antonio, 
Texas, 1845-51; promoted first lieutenant February 16, 1847. He 
was on frontier duty at Fort Laramie, Dakota, 1852-54; on recruit- 
ing service 1854-5 and was advanced to captain, Sixth U. S. In- 
fantry May 9, 1855. He assisted in quelling the Kansas distur- 
bances of 1856-57, and was detailed to escort the Southern Bound- 
ary Commission in 1857. He was at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, 
1857-58, and later was engaged in the Utah Expedition and the 
subsequent march to California. He resigned his commission May 
17, 1861, and offered his services to Virginia. He was commis- 
sioned a major in the corps of artillery and in November, 1861, 
was promoted to brigadier-general in the Confederate States army. 
General Garnett was attached to the “Stonewall” Brigade, serving 
under General Jackson in the Valley campaigns. He was later 
transferred to General Pickett’s division and placed in command 
of a brigade consisting of the Eighth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
Twenty-eighth and Fifty-sixth Virginia regiments. At Gettys- 
burg, although he had been very ill, he was lifted to his horse 
and on July 3, 1863, led his brigade, consisting of the flower of 
Virginia’s young manhood, in the famous charge from which but 
a handful returned from the scene of carnage, General Garnett 
being shot from his horse while near the middle of the brigade 
within about twenty-five paces of the stone wall. He died un- 
married. 

William Henry Garnett (6) (twin), born November 21, 1817, 
married in 1841 Mary Ann Wilson, born July 19, 1819, died Aug- 
ust 16, 1891, daughter of Dr. George and Mary Ann (Drew) 
Wilson, of “Mt. Pleasant”, on the James River, Surrey County. 
At the time of the yellow fever epidemic in Norfolk, he was a 
member of the Howard Association of volunteers to care for 
patients. He contracted the disease and died in Norfolk August 
4, 1855. He left issue: 


a. Mary Wilson Garnett (7), born July 29, 1842, died November 
16, 1904. She was a noted beauty and her portrait was en- 
graved on one of the $100 notes of the Confederacy. She 
married January 25, 1865, her second cousin, Dr. Clarence 
Linden Garnett (7), son of Dr. Alfred Hay and Mary Willis 
(Hoomes) Garnett, for whose issue see the “Prospect Hill” 


line. 
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b. Grace Fenton Garnett (7), born March 31, 1845, died July 9, 
1896, unm. 


Georgie Wayne Garnett (7), born August 10, 1848, married in 


1874 M. Fillmore Jordan, no issue. 
d. Lucy Brooke Garnett (7), born December 12, 1850, married 
December 18, 1872, Davis Wills Jordan, with issue: 


1, 
2. 
3. 


4. 
5. 


Mary Garnett Jordan (8), born Jan. 3, 1874, died Nov. 3, 
1876. 

Emily Virginia Jordan (8), born August 18, 1876, married 
April 18, 1900, Thomas Stark, with issue. 

Fenton Garnett Jordan (8), born July 4, 1879. 

Davis Wills Jordan, born October 4, 1881. 

William Henry Jordan (8), born October 29, 1883, married 
April 18, 1906, Maria Lee Holmes, with issue. 


e. Emily Doran Garnett (7), born November 29, 1852, died 17 
February, 1928, married April 7, 1877, Henry Mason Day, born 
May 17, 1851, died January 16, 1909, son of William Henry 
Day, of Smithfield, member of the Virginia Senate, and his 
wife, Amanda M. F. Chambliss, with issue: 


1. 
2. Emily Sutton Day, born August 12, 1879, unmar. 

3. . 

4. Henry Mason Day (8), born December 23, 1886, married 


ww 


Georgie Wayne Day, born January 29, 1878, unmar. 





Lucile Bennett Day, born August 9, 1882, died 


Elizabeth de Selding, of Brooklyn, N. Y., no issue. 
Alfred Bennett Day, born October 5, 1888, died 
Lee Garnett Day (8), born May 5, 1890, graduated from 
Yale (Sheffield) in 1911; organized the Day-Collins Ex- 
pedition to South America; fellow of the Field Museum in 
Chicago; lieutenant-colonel U. S. Army during the World 
War, being attached to General Pershing’s General Staff ; 
received the Croix de Guerre, Legion d’Honneur and Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal; married Nancy Nye Sayles, 
daughter of Frank and Mary (Ames) Sayles, of Paw- 
tucket, Rhode Island. 





f. William Henry Garnett, Jr. (7), born August 5, 1855, unmar. 

7. Anna Maria Mercer Garnett (6), born October 20, 1819, d. in- 
fancy. 

Mary Elizabeth Selden Garnett (6), born March 1, 1826, died in 
1865, married, as his first wife, John Mercer Brooke, her cousin, 
born at Tampa, Florida, December 18, 1826, son of Major-General 
George Mercer and Lucy (Thomas) Brooke. He was educated at 
Milner Hall, a preparatory school of Kenyon College, Ohio, and at 
Burlington, New Jersey. He entered the United States Navy on 
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March 3, 1841, at the age of fifteen, reporting as a midshipman to 
Captain Farragut on the U. S. S. “Delaware”. In 1847 he gradu- 
ated with the first class from the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 
He was assigned to duty at the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
1851-53, and with the U. S. Coast Survey. While there he invented 
the deep-sea sounding apparatus which revolutionized communi- 
cation between Europe and America, making possible the laying 
of the first Atlantic cable. He was with the Naval Pacific Sur- 
veying and Exploring Expedition in the sloop of war “Vincennes” 
under Commodore John Rodgers, having charge of the Astrono- 
mical Department, and later was in command of a vessel making 
surveys of islands in the Pacific and a part of the coast of Japan. 
The destruction of his vessel by a typhoon in 1859 while Brooke 
was in Yeddo, caused him to remain in Yokohama until the follow- 
ing year. In recognition of his services the Japanese offered him 
a purse of $60,000, which he declined. He did, however, accept 
their invitation to accompany them to Washington when they de- 
cided to send an embassy to the United States in 1860. He re- 
signed from the Navy on the secession of Virginia in April, 1861, 
and entered the Confederate service. He was appointed Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordnance and Hydrography under the Secretary 
of the Navy, Stephen R. Mallory. While in the Confederate Navy 
he invented the Brooke gun, discovered the utility of the air space 
in cannon, designed plans for an iron-clad vessel with submerged 
ends, which were used in reconstructing the “Virginia” into the 
“Merrimac”, preparatory to her memorable engagement in Hamp- 
ton Roads with the Federal “Monitor”, and drew up directions for 
the cruise of the “Shenandoah” involving the destruction of the 
whaling fleet. In 1867 Brooke received from King William of 
Prussia (afterward Emperor William I) the gold medal of science 
awarded by the Berlin Academy of Sciences. In 1866 he was ap- 
pointed professor of physics and astronomy at the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute, Lexington, which chair he held until 1899, when 
he was made professor emeritus. He died in Lexington December 
14, 1906. By Miss Garnett he had one daughter, Anna Maria 
Brooke (8), born December 12, 1856, died October 2, 1885, un- 
married. He married secondly March 14, 1871, Mrs. Kate Corbin 
Pendleton, widow of Lieut.-Col. A. S. Pendleton, C. S. A., and 
daughter of James Parke Corbin, of “Moss Neck”, Caroline Coun- 
ty, by whom he had two children—a. Captain George Mercer 
Brooke, b. 1875, and b. Rosa Johnston Brooke, born 1876, wife of 
Henry Parker Willis, editor of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, author of several books on finance, and at one time an 
official of the Federal Reserve Board. 
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9. Margaret Mercer Garnett (6), born July 27, 1828, died April, 1829. 
10. Robert Mercer Garnett (6), born October, 1830, died in infancy. 


CHAMPLAIN LINE 


Robert Selden Garnett (5) was born at “Mount Pleasant” 26 April, 
1789, the youngest son of Muscoe (4) and Grace Fenton (Mercer) 
Garnett. He was educated at the College of New Jersey (Princeton), 
then studied law in Virginia and practised at Lloyd’s in Essex County. 
On December 30, 1812, he was married by the Right Reverend William 
White in Philadelphia, to Olympe Charlotte de Gouges, born in Paris, 
France, May 5, 1796, sister of the Governor of the French West Indies 
and daughter of General Jean Pierre de Gouges of the French Army, 
and a relative of Olympe de Gouges, one of the leading feminists and 
pamphleteers of the French Revolution, a woman of remarkable force 
and talent, who for her offer to defend Louis XVI was guillotined on 
November 4, 1793. Robert Selden Garnett like his brother, James 
Mercer Garnett, of “Elmwood”, early entered the political arena. He 
served as a member of the Virginia House of Delegates 1816-17, and 
was elected to the United States House of Representatives as a Demo- 
crat to the Fifteenth and four succeeding Congresses, March 4, 1817- 
March 3, 1827. He was a personal friend and supporter of General 
Andrew Jackson. His father had devised to him the estate which he 
called “Champlain”, and which embraced the tract which Muscoe Gar- 
nett had inherited in 1741 from his grandfather, Salvator Muscoe, and 
also the plantation which had been called “The Stone Chimney” whereon 
Robert’s older uncle, William Garnett (4) and his wife, Anne Rouzie, 
had lived. The estate was about ten miles below “Elmwood” at the 
post-office now bearing the name of Champlain and adjoined the “Rose 
Hill” estate of his brother William. Here Mr. and Mrs. Garnett re- 
sided until their deaths—his on August 15, 1840, and hers on August 
8, 1856, both being interred in the burying-ground on the estate. “Cham- 
plain” then passed into the hands of unmarried daughters and sons who 
continued to reside there during their lives. The last surviving son was 
Captain Alexander Somervail Garnett, who died in 1907 at the age of 
seventy-six. “Champlain” passed into the possession of strangers and 
in 1924 the old house was destroyed by fire, only the gaunt ruin of 
the old stone and brick chimney remaining to mark the site of a home 
noted for its charm and hospitality in the ante-bellum days. The pres- 
ent owner, in the course of cultivation, has ploughed under the family 
burying-ground and all the graves have disappeared except that of 
Mrs. Olympe de Gouges Garnett, which is enclosed by an iron fence. 

The children of Robert Selden and Olympe Charlotte (deGouges) 


Garnett (5) were: 
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Mary Hyacinth Garnett (6), b. December 13, 1815, died May 12, 
1893, unmar. 


. Grace Fenton Garnett (6), b. January 25, 1818, died December 22, 


1901, unmar. 


. Robert Selden Garnett (6), b. December 16, 1819, was graduated 


from the United States Military Academy in 1841. After service 
with the 4th Artillery on the Canadian border, he was commis- 
sioned a second lieutenant and appointed assistant instructor in 
infantry tactics at West Point. As aide-de-camp to General Wool 
in 1845 and to General Zachary Taylor 1846-49, Garnett partici- 
pated in the military occupation of Texas and fought throughout 
the Mexican War. He was promoted to first lieutenant and brevet- 
ted captain, then major for gallantry in the battles of Palo Alto, 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey and Buena Vista. After the ces- 
sation of hostilities he was transferred to the infantry, advanced 
to captain and served another year in Texas. In 1852-54 he was 
commandant of cadets and instructor of infantry tactics at the 
United States Military Academy at West Point. He was pro- 
moted to major in March, 1855, and placed in command of the 
Puget Sound expedition against the Indians and in 1858 was in 
charge of the Yakima Expedition. He is said to have suggested 
the design for the official seal of the newly organized state of 
California. In 1858 he obtained leave and went to Europe, but 
returned when the Civil War broke out, resigned from the United 
States army and offered his sword to his native state of Virginia. 
He was appointed Adjutant General of the State forces and as- 
signed the difficult task of organizing undisciplined troops into 
efficient fighting units. Early in June, 1861, he was commissioned 
brigadier-general and given command of the Confederate forces 
in northwestern Virginia. The campaign was doomed to failure 
from the beginning; the Union Army was of greatly superior 
strength; Garnett lacked cavalry and guns, and experienced diffi- 
culty obtaining supplies in a territory where sentiment was hostile 
to the Confederacy. He entrenched his 12,000 troops at Laurel 
Hill and Rich Mountain, but when the Federal forces, under Mc- 
Clellan consisting of 60,000 men, dislodged the Confederates from 
Rich Mountain, General Garnett was compelled to withdraw his 
small number from Laurel Hill. He saved his army, however, by 
a masterly retreat but was himself killed while directing the move- 
ment of his rear guard, after a sharp engagement at Carrick’s 
Ford on Cheat River, July 13, 1861. He was the first officer of 
general rank to be killed in the war. In 1857 he married Marianne 
Neilson, daughter of George S. Neilson, of New York, by whom 
he had an only son, Arthur (7) Garnett. 
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y 12, 4. Louis Anacharsis Garnett (6), born at “Champlain”, May 5, 1821, 
died in San Francisco, California, June 25, 1901, married March 
17, 1853, his first cousin, Maria Champe Garnett (1825-1909), 


hor daughter of Muscoe and Maria (Battaile) Garnett (5), of “Pros- 
pect Hill”. Louis and his wife went to San Francisco in the early 
tated stages of its development; he became interested in various mining 
rs activities and accumulated a substantial fortune. He organized 
— the San Francisco Assaying and Refining Works, later the Shelby 
r in Lead Works. He was an ardent advocate of the gold standard, 
Vool contributing articles to “The Forum” and other periodicals. He 
tici- was a member of the Monetary Commission created by the In- 
hout dianapolis Monetary Conference of 1897, and suggested the creation 
vet- of the Mint Bureau in Washington, the repeal of the gold coinage 
\lto, charge, the adoption of the trade dollar and the law establishing 
ces and regulating the intrinsic value of foreign coins. The children of 
iced Louis and Maria Champe Garnett were: 
— 1. William Hammond Garnett (7), born February 28, 1855, died 
the unmar. (since 1925). 
nas 2. Louis deGouges Garnett (7), born February 10, 1858, died 
the unmar. while a midshipman at the Naval Academy, Annapolis. 
- 3. Yelverton Triplett Garnett (7), born December 8, 1860, died 
ted ‘ wee a ee 
of unmar. while a student at the University of Virginia. 
but 4. Robert Selden Garnett (7), born December 10, 1862, died in 
ted his teens. 
le. 5. Edgar Malcolm Garnett (7), born November 13, 1864, died un- 
ane mar. about 1917. 
nto 6. Marion Lee Garnett (7), b. 1866, died young. 
1ed 7. Mercer Brooke Garnett (7), b. 1868, died young. 
ces 8. Kennedy Porter Garnett (7), b. March 12, 1871, and educated 
ire at private schools and by tutors. He early developed a marked 
ior taste for art and literature and became dramatic and music 
ffi- critic and later literary editor of the San Francisco Call. He 
ile also edited “Le Petit Journal des Refusées” and was associate 
rel editor of “The Argonaut”. He was Assistant Curator of the 
[c- Bancroft Library of the University of California and was pro- 
m ducer of the Bohemian Club grove plays and other outdoor 
1is masques. Becoming deeply interested in fine printing and book 
by design, in 1922 he was appointed assistant professor of graphic 
e- arts at the Carnegie Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh, 
c’s where in the following year he established the Laboratory Press 


of in conjunction with his work, the only private press connected 
with an educational institution. He is the author of several 
books, a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor and in 1932 was 
awarded the Gold Medal of the American Institute of Graphic 


ne 
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Arts. On June 1, 1907, he married Edna Foote, of Kellogg, 

California. 

Henry Laurens Garnett (6), born June, 1824, died December, 1827. 

6. Alexander Somervail Garnett (6), Captain C. S. A., b. Feb. 1, 

1831, d. May, 1907, unmar. 
7. John Francis Mercer Garnett (6), Captain C. S. A., b. Sept. 17, 
1833, d. April 9, 1899, unmar. 

The descendants of Muscoe and Grace Fenton (Mercer) Garnett 
have used the following arms and crest which were engraved on the 
family plate and on signet rings which have come down in the family: 
Gules, a lion rampant, argent, ducally crowned or, engrailed of the last. 
Crest: A swan’s head and neck held in a dexter hand, ppr. Motto: 
Diligentia et honore. This is one of the several coats-of-arms borne 
by the English Garnetts as shown in Sir J. Bernard Burke’s “General 
Armoury”. The crest appears on the seal of Benedict de Gernet, the 
sixth and last hereditary Royal forester as early as A. D. 1243, while 
the arms are given in a Harleian MSS. of 1549. 


(To be continued) 


“ 





THE PENDLETON FAMILY 


By Mrs. Katherine Cox Gottschalk, Washington, D. C., and 
Major John Bailey Calvert Nicklin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


(Continued) 


VIII. William Douglas, who was born Dec. 13, 1831; he mar- 
ried, Aug. 9, 1864, Clara Druford Paige (who was born 
Aug. 16, 1837). 

Issue: 

1. Alexander Garland, who was born July 16, 1865, and 
died July 22, 1866. 

2. Blanche Clara, who was born March 14, 1869, and 
died July 25, 1869. 

3. Clara, who was born in 1871. 

4. Clara Alexander, who was born Feb. 1, 1872. 

5. William, who was born Jan. 13, 1878, and died July 


22, 1878. 
6. Douglas Schley, who was born Oct. 12, 1879. 
(46). James Sheperd Pendleton, son of Reuben and Frances 


Maria Anna (Garland) Pendleton, was born about 1795 
and died in 1851; he married, Nov. 30, 1815, Catherine 
Aldrich (1802-1838) and moved to California. He was an 
Ensign in the War of 1812, from Amherst Co. 
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(47). 
(48). 


(49). 


(47). 


(48). 


I. 
. James Shepherd, who married Lucy Mills. 
III. 
IV. 
V. 


VI. 


II. 
III. 
IV. 
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Issue: 
Robert Aldrich, who married twice. 


Eliza Jane, who married, April 7, 1846, William H. Rose. 
Adelaide, who was born in 1822 and died unmarried. 
William Garland, who married Mrs. Drucilla Johnston 
Doty Smith. 

Anna Maria, who was born in 1820 and died in 1843. 
Robert Aldrich Pendleton, son of James Shephard and 
Catherine (Aldrich) Pendleton, was born in 1818 and died 
in 1892; he married twice: firstly, May 20, 1839, Louisa 
E. Pierce; and, second, July 17, 1866, Mrs. J. R. Gilliam 
(who was born July 25, 1834, and died Jan. 11, 1921). 

Issue (by first marriage): 


. Addison, who was born in 1840. 
II, 
III. 
IV. 
. Jacob, who was born in 1846. 
VI. 


Sally, who was born in 1842. 
Robert, who was born in 1844, 
James, who was born in 1844. 


Anna Maria, who was born in 1848. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 


. Richard, who married Emma Wingfield. 


Issue: 
Richard. 
James. 
Jessie. 
Clarence. 
Gladys. 
Catherine. 
Mary. 
Roberta, who married Robert Harrison. 
Mary, who married Eldred Myers. 
Lucy, who married twice: firstly, Ernest Yale Burch; 
and, secondly, Robert Shrader. 
James Shepherd Pendleton, Jr., son of James Shephard 
and Catherine (Aldrich) Pendleton, married Lucy Mills. 


Issue: 


NAMPA ONS 


. Lelia, who married Greenwood Hopkins Nowlin. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 
. Lucie Shephard, who married Greenwood Hopkins Now- 


Robert Aldrich, who died in infancy. 
Walter, who died in infancy. 
Charles, who married Sallie Morris. 


lin (supra), as his second wife. 
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III. 
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William Garland Pendleton, II, son of James Shephard 
and Catherine (Aldrich) Pendleton, was born June 22, 
1820, and died June 22, 1874; he married, Juiy 3, 1855, 
Mrs. Drucilla Johnston Doty Smith (who was born 
March 19, 1828, and died March 23, 1900). 


Issue: 


. Anna Catren, who was born June 22, 1856, and died Sept. 


10, 1910; she married, Oct. 16, 1868, Charles William 
Hearin (who was born Oct. 16, 1847, and died Jan. 12, 
1919). 
Issue: 
1. Harry Smith Hearin, who was born Feb. 22, 1870, 
and died Sept. 6, 1879. 
2. Emmette Holcombe Hearin, who was born April 12, 
1880. 
William Garland, who was born Aug. 12, 1858; he married 
Mrs. Sallie Carmichael Grace; s. p. 
Emmette Hargrave, who was born July 18, 1860, and 
died April 27, 1877. 
Herbert George, who was born Dec. 31, 1863; he married 
Julia Morrison. 
Issue: 
1. John, who married Coral King. 


Issue: 
(1). Ollie King. 
(2). James Coral. 
2. Jack, who married Evelina Morgan. 


Issue: 
(1). William Herbert. 
(2). Jack. 
(3). Frank. 


3. May Anna, who married Walter Simpson. 
. Willie, who died in infancy. 
5. Gus, who married Nell Evis. 


P= 


Issue: 
(1). Virginia. 
(2). Margaret. 
(3). Bu Nell. 
(4). Billie Jean. 
6. Fannie, who married Edwin Smilley. 
7. Robert Henry, who married Zettie May Braswell. 
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=phard I : 
ssue: 
ne 22, (1), Robert Henry. 
: — (2). Billie Walton. 
8. Adeline, who married Leonard Hunt. 
9. Lela Grace. 
10. Boyakin. 
Sept. 11. Joseph Morris. 
illiam V. Kate May, who was born May 10, 1869, and died April 
n. 12, 24, 1886. 
(50). Dr. Micajah Pendleton, son of Reuben and Frances Anna 
Maria (Garland) Pendleton, was born in 1796 and died 
1870, in 1861; he married twice: firstly, Sept. 20, 1822, Louisa 
Jane Davis (1806-1840), daughter of Col. John Dudley 
il 12, Davis and his wife, Nancy Beverley Wortham and grand- 
daughter of James Davis and his wife, Sallie Dudley 
rried Ragland (1764-1852) ; and, secondly, 1845, Mary Anne Car- 
per (1822-1891). 
and Issue (by first marriage): 
I, Edmund, who was born Sept. 29, 1823, and died June 
rried 26, 1899; he married, Feb. 13, 1844, Cornelia Morgan 


(who was born April 16, 1824, and died March 26, 1894). 
was Colonel, C. S. A., and was twice wounded; he was 
captured and held prisoner at Fort Warren, Boston; near 
the end of the war he was exchanged. After the war 
he became a distinguished lawyer. 

Issue: 

1. William Woods, who died young. 

2. Elizabeth Chiles, who was born March 8, 1849, and died 
Oct. 16, 1929; she married, June 19, 1872, Dr. Walter 
Coles (who was born Feb. 25, 1839, and died July 
10, 1892). 

3. Ephraim Morgan, who was born Aug. 25, 1857, and 
died Feb, 16, 1919; he married, Nov. 8, 1888, Laura 
Randolph Tucker, daughter of the Hon. John Randolph 
Tucker (1823-1897) and his wife, Laura Powell, daugh- 
ter of Humphrey Brooke and Anne (Holmes) Powell. 

Issue: 
(1). Randolph Tucker, who was born Aug. 23, 1889; 
he married Cornelia Montgomery, Curtis. 
Issue: 
(a). Cornelia Randolph, who was born Feb. 13, 
1922. 
(2). Edmund Randolph, who was born Jan. 1, 1892, and 
died April 21, 1893. 
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(3). Laura Tucker, who was born March 19, 1894; 
she married twice: firstly, Oct. 28, 1920, Fred- 
erick Ward Roege (d. 1929); and, secondly, Oct. 
8, 1929, Richard Seton MacCarteney. 

(4). Edwin Morgan, who was born March 19, 1898. 

(5). Gertrude Powell, who was born June 2, 1899; 
she married, Jan. 17, 1925, George Edgar Brandt. 

Anne G., who was born in 1826; she married Lewis 

Brugh. 

Dr. James Dudley, who was born in 1829; he married 

Clara Pulliam Rock. 

Issue: 

1. Edmund, who was born Nov. 30, 1862, and died June 
2, 1927; he married, June 1, 1886, Mary Brookes Ste- 
venson. 

Issue: 

(1). Edmund, who was born April 2, 1887; he mar- 
ried, April 26, 1930, Anna Maupin Owen. 

(2). James Dudley, who was born Feb. 19, 1890; he 
married, June 15, 1916, Lottie Alexander. 

Issue: 
(a). James Dudley, who was born Dec. 12, 1930. 

(3). Brookes Stevenson, who was born Oct. 15, 1891. 

(4). Robert S., who was born Jan. 1, 1896; he mar- 
ried, Dec. 31, 1920, Marguerite Martin. 

(5). Evelyn Byrd, who was born Sept. 1, 1898; she 
married, Oct. 7, 1919, William Palmer Jervey. 

2. Willie, who married John Morton Speece. 

Susan Frances, who was born in 1832 and died unmar- 

ried. 


. Sally Dudley Ragland, who was born March 18, 1834, 


and died Feb. 16, 1918; she married twice: firstly, 1859, 
George W. Johnson (d. 1861); and, secondly, June 5, 1867, 
John Fulton Tomkins of Lexington, Va. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
1. Edmund Pendleton Tomkins. 
2. Louisa Tomkins, who married William Morton Mc- 
Nutt. 
3. George John Tomkins. 
4. Bertie Lee Tomkins. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
William, who married twice. 
Charles B., who died young. 
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(50b). III. Elizabeth, who married Joseph Jett. 
IV. Walter, who was born March 7, 1855, and died March 


(50a). 


(50b). 


— 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


16, 1921; he married twice: firstly, April 26, 1886, Nettie 
McMath (who died June 29, 1892); and, secondly, Jan. 
29, 1895, Pearl Monroe (who died Oct. 23, 1911). 
Issue (by first marriage) : 
1. Daniel Micajah, who was born April 6, 1887. He is 
a lawyer and newspaper man of Parkersburg, W. Va. 
2. James Dudley, who was born 1889. 
3. Nellie Helen, who was born June 23, 1892, and died 
Sept. 4, 1892. 
Issue (by second marriage) : 
1. Watson Monroe, who was born July 18, 1898, and 
died Sept. 24, 1898. 
William Pendleton, son of Dr. Micajah and Mary Anne 
(Carper) Pendleton, married twice: firstly, Eliza Har- 
man; and, secondly, Birdie Penn. 
Issue (by first marriage) 


. Edmund Micajah, who married Anne Craven. 
Il. 
III. 
IV. 


Mary Pearl. 
Harman. 
Lillian. 
Issue (by second marriage): 


. Frank H., who died young. 
II. 
III. 
IV. 


Hale. 

Elizabeth. 

Mary Spencer, who married, Feb. 8, 1931, Luther Hunt 

Davis. 

Elizabeth Pendleton, daughter of Dr. Micajah and Mary 

Anne (Carper) Pendleton, was born March 30, 1853, and 

died April 4, 1889; she married, Aug. 26, 1880, Joseph T. 

Jett (who was born Dec. 12, 1835, and died April 4, 1898). 
Issue: 


. Samuel Griggs Jett, who was born May 31, 1881, and mar- 


ried, June 1, 1905, Virginia Harmon Howard. 
Edgar Mantlebert Jett, who was born May 17, 1883, and 
married, Oct. 3, 1905, Sue Lambert. 
Walter Cleveland Jett, who was born Feb. 1, 1885, and 
married, Nov. 18, 1909, Maude Grimm; s. p. 
Louise Pendleton Jett, who was born Dec. 19, 1887, and 
married, Dec. 12, 1908, Zebulon Vance Johnson. 
Elizabeth Pendleton Jett, who was born March 28, 1889, 
and died July 4, 1889. 

(To be continued) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Pump Vickers FirHiaAN: Journal, 1775-1776. Written on the Vir- 
ginia-Pennsylvania Frontier and in the Army around New York. 
Edited by Robert Greenhalgh Albion, Assoc. Prof. History, Princeton 
University, and Leonidas Dodson, Instructor in History, University 
of Pennsylvania. Princeton University Press, 1934. 


This book supplements an earlier volume, which was issued under the 
title: Philip Vickers Fithian; Jaurnal and Letters, 1767-1774. The for- 
mer volume covered the period of the writer’s college days, and of his 
service as tutor in the Carter home, Nomini Hall, in Virginia, this period 
ending with his return to his New Jersey home. 

Fithian, a graduate of Princeton, A. B. and A. M., and a candidate 
for the Presbyterian ministry, was licensed to preach the Gospel by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia in December, 1774, after the required 
series of examinations and public discourses. He was never ordained, 
as he never had opportunity to fulfill the necessary condition of an 
approved call to a settled field of service. Licentiates were expected to 
prove their worth and to earn the higher degree of ordination in the 
spiritual clinic of first-hand experience in frontier supply preaching. 
The Synod was accustomed to assign these young licentiates of the 
various Presbyteries to the strenuous duty of touring on horseback the 
outlying frontiers, holding services in vacant churches wherever found. 
Immediately after his licensure, Fithian supplied such churches in South- 
ern New Jersey, his diary of these few months being preserved as a 
supplement in this volume, and to serve as a connecting link between 
it and the former volume. At the following April meeting of Phila- 
delphia Presbytery, vacancies in this Presbytery then being scarce, 
Fithian and his schoolmate and close friend, Andrew Hunter, Jr., were 
according to custom given permission to “labor outside the bounds of 
Presbjytery”, with letters of commendation to any frontier Presbytery, 
in whose bounds their services might be desired. This “permissian” 
amounted to ecclesiastical marching orders into the frontier settlements. 
To it we are indebted for this most interesting chronicle of rich and 
varied experiences, with new light on religious conditions, also with its 
vivid and unveneered pictures of the real pioneer life, rugged and rough, 
but heroic. 

Fithian’s itinerary extended from the Wyoming Valley of Pennsyl- 
vania on the North to Natural Bridge in Virginia, and in time from 
early May of 1775 to late February of 1776. The Journal gives a clear 
and authentic picture of the hard frontier life of many of our “First 
Families”. Their life was strenuous and narrow under severest de- 
privations. Often days became weeks before news from the coast came 
over nature’s barriers. Virginians can take to themselves a bit of 
assurance in the fact that roughness and grossness of living conditions 
were much more marked in the Pennsylvania valleys. For example, 
only once does Fithian mention having to share one room at night in 
Virginia with the whole family of all ages and sexes. In Pennsyivania 
this occurred often, sometimes in a room for which Mother Earth fur- 
nished the only flooring. Fithian felt in modesty bound to record how 
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under such handicaps the art of decorous arising required the masterly 
uses of high strategy. Those hundreds of miles were traveled on horse- 
back in all weathers both of summer and of winter. 

His descriptions of the easy-go-lucky militia conditions on the frontier, 
and of the short enlistment periods so nearly the rule in the Continental 
Army, throw new light on the vexing problems faced by General Wash- 
ington. 

The Journal reveals Fithian as robustly human. His uncurbed, honest 
descriptions always helps the reader to enter with him into first-hand 
appreciation of a heroic age at its own fireside and around its hospitable 
board. He was engaged to be married to Miss Beattie, his New Jersey 
sweetheart, but this did not prevent his quite sparkling interest in the 
fair maids of the Valley. How could it be otherwise if they were then 
as they are now! We may generously ascribe this lively interest to the 
ardent pastoral solicitude of a wide-awake young missionary. But he 
stood true to his absent love, returning to Jersey between his two Vir- 
ginia itineraries to wed her in October of 1775. 

The last fifty-eight pages of the Journal contain the daily diary of 
his brief service as a chaplain in the Continental Army during the in- 
vestment and after the capture of New York almost up to the day of 
his death in camp on October 8th, 1776, at the age of twenty-eight. 
The former volume, Journal and Letters, 1767-1774, is now out of print 
and well-nigh out of reach. This latter volume will run an equally suc- 


cessful course. 
Epwarp MAcK. 


An interesting account of “The Beginning of Old Briery and Cum- 
berland Churches” is given in a booklet of that name by Dr. J. D. Eg- 
gleston and published by the Farmville Herald. Reference is also made 
to the following churches: Cub Creek in Charlotte County, Buffalo and 
Walker’s in Prince Edward County, Hat Creek and Concord, Campbell 
County. 

He also gives an account of the work of the following ministers: 
Robert Henry, William Robinson, John Cardwell, John Blair, Samuel 
Davies, James W. Douglas and John Wright. 

The story of these churches and ministers is presented in an at- 
tractive manner. 

Ose booklet sells for 25 cents. Address Farmville Herald, Farmville, 

a. 


Part Six of the very important work on New Jersey colonial and family 
history by Mr. Orra E. Monnette, entitled “First Settlers of .... 
Piscataway & Woodbridge, Olde East New Jersey, is now available. 


This part continues the high standard of material presented in the 
former five parts of the book by giving several facsimiles of rare maps 
and copies of manuscript records seldom to be had by the layman in 
genealogical researching. 

Among other features, Part Six contains a genealogy of the Law- 
rence family gleaned from many English records, and one of the well 
known Lippincott family. Besides these there are numerous inscrip- 
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tions from cemeteries, indices of deeds, etc. As the compiler states, 
when doing genealogical work for New Jersey families, one must of 
necessity, go from New Jersey records to those of New York, and so 
he has included in this number several extracts New York Calendar of 
Land Papers which show numerous familiam New jersey names. 

When the promised index appears, these several parts will be the most 
useful of works to be had for East New Jersey. 


Ciara M. Rowe tt. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





Z The Society expresses its appreciation for the gifts of the following 
ooks : 


Journals of the Continental Congress, Vols. XXX, XXI, 1786. Li- 
brary of Congress, 1934. 

Letters of Members of the Continental Congress. Edited by Ed- 
mund C. Burnett. Vol. VII. Carnegie Institute, Washington, 1934. 

Col. A. W. Gilbert, Citizen-Soldier of Cincinnati. Edited by Wm. 
E. Smith and Ophia D. Smith. Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, 1934. 

The Hunter Family of Virginia and Connections. Compiled by 
Sidney Methiot Culbertson. Denver, Colorado, 1934. 

Disloyalty in the Confederacy. By Georgia Lee Tatum, Ph. D. 
Chapel Hill, The University of North Carolina Press, 1934. 

Abstracts of Norfolk City Marriage Bonds (1797-1850) and Other 
Genealogical Data. Compiled and annotated by George Holbert 
Tucker. Illustrated with original block prints. By Worth Bailey. 
Wm. H. Delaney, 1934. 

Death on the Prairie. The Thirty Years Struggle on the Western 
Plains. By Paul I. Wellman. Illustrated. MacMillan Co., New 
York. Price $3.00. 

The Johnson Family and Allied Families of Lincolnshire, England. 
Being the Ancestry and Posterity of Lawrence Johnson of Philadel- 
phia. By Robert Winder Johnson, Sr., and Lawrence Johnson Mor- 
ris. Privately printed. The Dolphin Press, Philadelphia, 1934. 
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FOR 
SALE 


A productive 
farm of 250 
acres on the 
Lynnhaven 
River. 


About 75 
cleared; valu- 
able woodland; 
207 acres of oyster and clam bottoms. 


Modern buildings, also the “Thoroughgood House,” marked 
by the A. P. V. A. and said to be the oldest house in Virginia. 


Electric power for less than 3c per Kw. hour. 











Address— 
Miss Grace M. KEeLeR $2 Lynnhaven, Virginia 
FOR SALE—County Records 
Wills and Administrations, Boone County, Mo., 1825-1870... $3.50 
Marriage Records, Boone County, Mo., 1821-1870... ccc cececceeeceeeeeeee 3.50 
Tombstone Records, Boone County, Mo,.........-......--.-..-c-cccceececeecseveececseceeceseneveene  ceeeee 
Beaver Creek Church Record, Henry County, Va., 1786.................-2......2.c000-0000 2.00 
Court Records of Chesterfield County, Va., pertaining to the Bridgewater, 
Brintle, Nunnally, Franklin and other Families.......................................- 3 


The Boone County Records are by Mrs. E. E. Evans, Genealogist, 
and Mrs. J. Frank Thompson, Genealogist 
The other records are by Mrs. Thompson 
Write Mrs. J. FRANK THOMPSON 
11 Kuhlman Court rT Columbia, Mo. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Tue Roanoke or CotontaL Days—1740-1776—By B. F. Kecuiey 
A painstaking compilation of interesting history of the early Southwest—taken 
from files of County Surveyors’ offices and Colonial Land offices in Virginia, 
London, and many other original sources. Written in graphic narrative form by 
Mr. B. F. Kegley, of Wytheville, Virginia. Furnishes valuable reference on the 
lives of early settlers in Southwestern Virginia in the years 1740 to 1776. The first 
extensive study of this important area. 350 to 400 pages—many photographic 
illustrations, maps and facsimile reproductions of treasured documents. 
Pre-publication price—$10.00. 
Send orders to THE SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
Mk, Joseru A. Turner, President, Hollins, Virginia. 








Please mention the VirciniA MAGAZINE when writing advertisers. 














Mr. Reginald M. Glencross 


176 WORPLE ROAD, WIMBLEDON, 
LONDON S. W. 20, ENG. 


Undertakes Pedigree Work and all kinds of 
Record Searching. 





In order to qualify himself for this profession Mr. Glencross 
studied History at Trinity College, Cambridge, from 1896-9 to 1899, 
when he took Honours in the Historical Tripos and his B. A. degree. 
For three years, 1900-3, he was an Assistant Secretary at the Office of 
Arms, Dublin Castle, where he had experience in the practical side of 
historical research. In 1905 he passed the Law Tripos at Cambridge 
and took his LL. B., and subsequently satisfied the Examiner in Palae- 
ology and Diplomatic at the London School of Economics, being one 
of the four who did so. 


CHARGES MODERATE 


Intending Clients should send full particulars of what they already 
know and a draft for a round sum at their own discretion. Mr. Glen- 
cross will report as soon as any thing relevant is found or, failing that, 
the money is exhausted. Any balance remaining in hand will be returned. 

If you have found your Emigrant Ancestor 
why be content to stop there? 





We Move Libraries and Valuables 


Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Work- 
men skilled in packing and handling books, pictures 
and other valuables. Moderate prices. 


Two Fire-Proof Constructed Warehouses 


Private rooms if desired. Specially heated rooms 
for art pieces. Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs 
Anywhere East of the Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., Inc. 


1224 West Broad Street 33 Richmond, Virginia 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 





Please mention the VirGInIA MAGAZINE when writing advertisers. 
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